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LURED-AND-LOST, 
—_——__>—_— 
OHAPTER IV. 

should old and withered f 
WWites no throb of love may an 
Curb the fire that starts F 
Whilst our breasts with passion strove ? 

Wuitz this dainty cdnglomeration of fashion, 
folly and deathless soul lies crushed in the mud of 
misery which will sometimes slough fhe gayest of us 
let us tell you all about her. 

Miss Trevanion and Bertha Roselle were orphans, 
Scotch and aristocratic, St.Cloud had for her guard- 
ian her father’s uncle, Trevapion, a weird eld person, 
who considered young ladies and kittens to be equally 
endowed with braius. 

Uncle Trevanion chanced to be absent at present 
upon an ‘embassy both delicate and important—in fact 
he was negotiating marriage with a certain highly 
connected house of ‘the name of Traners, 

To éxplain this matter it is necessary to admit that 
in years gone by the Papas Traners andTrévanion had 
cep and loved and then abhorred and cut each 
other, 

Papa Traners ‘sd abominably cheated Papa 
Trevanion out of a fortune, which was of course in- 
excusable, 

After ten years of Capulet-and-Montague attentions 
toeach other, Papa T'raners met his foe in the thick 
of the fight at the battle of Inkermann, got wounded, 


was succoured by Trevanion, couldn’t stand the “coals 


of fire” wpon his head, and made up the difference 
with tears rolling down his smoke-grimed face. 
Vowed to make restitution by offering his son Gerald 
to Trevanion's daughter St. Cloud, that the lands 
might come again into a Trevanion’s hands. 
Proposition’ rapturously ‘aecedéd to Papa 
revanion, who ‘was lamentably sentimental 
pp draw up, signed and exchanged to that 
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Then Traners died, and Trevanion retired to 
his native land and grew very rich as a land- 
holder, 

According to this patriarchal agreement, Gerald 
Traners, with thirty thousand a year, was instracted 
to'grow up as fast as he could and marry St. Cloud, 
or be hanged for a sacrilegious puppy ; and St. Cloud, 
witha quarter of his fortune, was directed to bottle 
up her affections until she was seventeen, when she 
might lavish them all upon-her beloved, who would 
come to woo and marry her, 

Then Papa Trevanion died, and left the bride-elect 
to the care, of his queer old uncle ;and St. Cloud fell 
into the habit of sneering at the man whose property 
she was to become, while Bertha shrugged her beauti- 
ful shoulders and laughed. 

Bertha married Roselle, the wealthy money-broker 
recommended by her uncle, and Jaughed no more at 
St. Cloud’s rebelhiqus ravings. 

When Uncle Trevanion came to arrange the mar- 
riage St Cloud took the opportunity to fall 
desperately in love with Richard’ Hazard, and 
Bertha, looking on his handsome face, vowed 
that. ber dear St. Oloud should marry him if 
she liked, instead of the supercilious snob who 
thought he bad only to crook his finger co St. Cloud 
and she would rush into his arms. 

“ Marry for love, pet ; it’sthe only comfort you'll 
have in marriage,” quoth the matron, with a flash of 
the dusky eyes ; and St, Cloud went back to Richard 
and said ‘ Yes.” 

Then Bertha received a harangue from Carrington, 
took it meekly, and her own way stubbornly: carried 
off St. Cloud with her, gave Dick the cue, and, lo, the 
result, 

Her darling haif-crazed, Dick a deceiver, the gos- 
sips chattering, Carrington bitter as soot. 

Ob, sharper than a serpent’s tooth is man’s ingrati- 
tude, 

And Unole, Trevanion, won’t be chuckle over her! 

And St. Cloud will have to marry the man chosen 
after all, and likely enough be miserable all her life, 
like some other people, ENN 
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Bertha Roselle weeps never, so ’tis said, but certai® 
it is she’s weeping now. 

Miss T'revanion soon.‘ came round ” again. 

When. young ladies of fashion have been jilted, 
made ridiculous, and are being talked over, they have 
a way of brazening it out, quite opposite from the 
habits of these aerial, flower-like virgins that walk 
through the pages of romance, and who always go to 
bed and die of unrequited love. 

She kept her room for a day and night; she took 
a long walk by herself, and sketched some scenes. 
She took another long walk and returned with a 
cavalier on either side. 

She then made a magnificent toilet, appeared in 
the ball-room, and danced into three or four first-class 
young gentlemen’s affections, meeting the malicious 
insinuations of her lady friends with a cool stare of 
amusement that showed them how much they must 
have been misinformed. 

So she went her way, piquant, daring and in ex- 
cellent spirits, and the world vowed she had never 
cared for Hazard. 

But, ah ! Heaven pity the empty heart she bore ! 

She soon became a belle of some importance, She 
secured all the beat men ; and went frequently to see 
the place where her false Dick had married the 
strange woman; she was a distinguished feature ia 
every pleasure-party that was undertaken. 

Having thus vindicated herself against the fright- 
ful slander of being jilted, she came to another 
marked day in her existence, 

She came up one morning from a trip to the scene 
of Dick’s marriage with a string of votaries behind 
her. 

With rosy face, spray-washed and silver feet 
gleaming she seemed fresh as a Naiad in a well this 
sultry summer morning, 

“This mast be the lady,’”’ said a croaking voice 
in her ear; “looks like the photograph, doesn’t 
she?”’ 

She looked up and beheld a tall, angular old lady 
peering into her face and holding a photograph close 
to her own eyes alternately. A tall and angular 
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The pair presented a striking resemblance to each 


other, 


@evious in their hue-end-sullenie drooping y~- 
with one amile displas dtwin mouths, whose qulver- 
shaped lips retreated from discoloured teeth like’ 
“those of a carnivorous beast; and four slate-hued, 
watery, eager eyes were levelled in an overwhelming 
gaze upon the reddening nymph. ; 

The man showed two or three pusillanimous hairs 
upon his chin to bear testimony to his manhood, but 
no more than did the woman on hers; and, in short, 
had he exchanged his long black coat and shoddy 
trousers for her papery-black silk gown and bonnet 
no one would have been the wiser. 

“ Unless I am very much mistaken, I am speaking 
to Miss Trevanion,” said the female. 

“You are not mistaken; but I’m sure I haven’t 
the honour——” snapped St. Cloud, meditating a 
fresh descent of the broken staircase. 

“No, my dear, you've never seen merbefore,” ob- 
served the lady, sho ‘inserntable-emotion. “I’m 
your poor mamma’s who went out to 
Australia forty years. ago with our dear depary 
sister Eloise, who was married to Michael Crimbh 
And this is their son, Nephew Cornelins, youry, 


cousin, my dear—you’¥é heagd of us, haven't yous” | 


“T—I don't know, bm apre,’’cried St. Qiomd,. 
aghastat the resurrection of her relatives ; , oe ; 
ing about for deliverance, ler, eye fell upony 
stately form, olad im 
was luxurio ‘ : gece 
cedars with. hemwool-werk ip iti 

“ There’s Bertha—Mra. Roselle,” quobimamcamnaalt 


man of thitty-fie or sto@d beliind heg, glso 
peering at Be oP madg her aur ly 


Both presented lengthy, sallow, deucttieouiddd 4 prerogh 
couitenavces; | both owned long noses, fleshless, 


| pfag te at ape 


= opnoptdeprecated Cong By; y; 
“T’ll be only too proud to oecupy a brother's position 


oma gent Winds" Prema: Heconnhh 


“Tm sure I feel like a mother to you both, dear 


y ° 
“ Thanks, very much,” murmured Bertha, languidly 
fanning eines “it is so agreeable to. be ap- 
preciated.”” 
“T have taken a home in Ashburn, a couple of 
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him that St. Clouc 


's none of our business, It’s his looko 
him discover for himselfsphatthemtate ob Sty 


such « fortuné as His out of phe family.” 

Berths Rosslle. bowel eebedlasied 
looked-for wooer from over the sea. 

She discovered, cowering upon coruer of a sofa, & 
young gentleman both slight and small. 


His face was pale, his moustache doway, his eyes 
large, blue, and anxious as a girl’s, while his hands 





days’ drive from here,” resumed Aunt Becky, * ay ; 
Nephew Cornelius and I are kee house togebhs 
Michael left Corny « snug little fortune, which Ope 
is wisely increasing by an-industrious career. 
hand of the diligept maketh rich.’ Corny is » 
ing agent for the-**Wonder of the World Lights 
Flash Gold Discoverer.’ Every one should use i 
But he-has promised to stay at home for a while, 
Ican aducb one or both of oon cene back wii 
I me a visit.” 


,an intrusion upen your ivacy—" 





. “J's juss @ cot.” | a Ayot Becky," 
s tedden; “just eee yan the le 58: 
rall that. Youineb aia do; 4 


ender silk billows jhe c 


rete og ® 


emall congideration for that lndy’e comfonk #48 - , 


knows all about ma’s people, aad wi 
glad to see you, I’m sure, while I 
dress.” 

And! sprinkling a shower of diamondg:over gfr. 
Cornelius Crimble’s squared-toed, wi slg q 
boots, she ran into the museum, followed), by 4 


stri of satellites. After duo attentiag: to 


toilet, ghe strolled forth to. reconngitre 
parasol, 


Sister Bertha always knows tiie right thi gies 
to do, to believe, and Sister Berthajedn wee 


under the trees, the, bearded female upon 
at her right handand the. beardless manup 
at her left, 


Blessed assurance! Aunt Beoky Conse. 
Corny are accepted. Obedient to. Bertha 


ing band, St, Cloud joined the conclave: 

“ My love,” said Bertha, coolly, ‘ here are two of 
ma’s relatives come all the way from Australia to 
look us up. Miss Bayne, ma’s sister, and Mr. 
Orimble, our cousin—nsy sister St. Cloud.’”’ 

Cousin Corney arose, took St, Cloud’s*han# in his 

* dank, bony claw, give ite galvanic shock and passed 
it to Aunt Becky. She, privileged by her years, re- 
tained her seat and presented her lips, horny asa 
raven’s beak, to be saluted. 

This affecting caress having been bestowed, Bertha 
Roselle plunged iuto couverse again. 

“T forgot whether dear mamma or Aunt Rebeocs 
mwas the elder?’ observed -she, suavely. “Bur ‘you 
probabiy recollect.albthe details of your yourgydays 
together.’’ 

** Our darling lost one was.any junior,” adwitted 
Aunt Becky, wiping her eyes (Mrs. ‘Uvevanion had 
been dead for fifteeu years). “It was Eloise wid 
was older than me. Will 1 ever forget the day £ 
parted from your dear mamina and went out,.a silly 
young thing, with Bloise, who was: sach s beantiful 
bride! I’m an old woman uow, but my heart is as 
green as.ever.” 

“My dear madam, you cannot eall yourself: very 
old yet,” remarked Bertha, with agreeable flattery; 
“ you do not look over forty-five,” 

Miss Bayne bridled, looked pleased, .aud.almost ad- 
mitted that she had seen afew months mors (she 
was sixty, and looked) it, too); and then beenning 
animated and sentimental, gave them «full aud 
touching account of the strange vicissitudes shared 
by Sister Eloise, Brother-in-law Michael. and herself 
iv Australia. 

“ Both gone now, dear souls!” groaned she, affec- 
tionately ; ‘‘ and your blessed: ma, too, and» Brother- 
inlaw Henry Trevanion—nobody left of the oli 
homestead but your old Aunt Becky.” 

During the. recital Cousin Corny sat with thin 
knees oressed, aud long chin milked by a pale flager 
and thumb, gazing upon his youngest evusin swith 
that pleasant familiarity so apt to beenjoyed by one’s 
most obnoxious male relatives, : 

“I suppose we shall have to consider you, Cousin 
Cornelius, almost asthe head of the family, in Uncle 
Trevanion’s.abseuce,” said St. Cloud, flashing a 
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a, eghast, 
hes ta : "flashed the girt 
miserably. ““ Why not ma’s sister ?”” 

** What will Carrington say ?” faltered Bertha, 

“T don’t care.what hesars, he’s notmy husband,” 
retorted St. Cloud, with,venom, * and:Lwant; te’ "be 
contented, I'll go, Bertha.” j ia 

A glance, stealthy and swift, passed betweenithe 
twin pairs of ferreteges, aod each wan visage wore a 
smile of triumph. ) 

* Thank you, St. Cload,”’ said Aunt Becky, feeling 
in herreticnule for her bandkerhbief, * You'we: warmed 
the heart of the Jonely..old, women) and sue went for. 
gab ilk you,” 


CHAPTER. V. 


Aw hour after 3t, Cloud’s departure with her new 
found relatives MrsPRoseNe, sutking in her private 
drawing-room, received a vigitor’s card, 

She screamed and ran. with it to her husband, 
whose handsome face wore a scowl. 

“Was ever anything so strange?” gasped Bertha, 
“Gerald Traners to arrive just ia ‘time to miss. St. 
Cioud |’ 

* It's not more strange than any other portion of 
your sister’s affairs,” mumbled he, in an nosympa- 
thetic'tone. ‘Prom beginning to end’ -you and she 
have behaved: yourselves like madwomen. What in-' 
sauity could have induced her to fly off with two 
people such as you descrived ? Heavens'!' what dolts 
you women are!”’ 

“ ¥es, dear,” replied Bertha, mildly, for she never 

with her master, and she was tired‘of the 
subject, “ bat what are we to say to Mr. ‘Praners ?” 

‘Are you asking my advice with aw intention of’ 
following it?” demanded Carrington; looking her 
down. with his cold, blue eyes. 

** Of course, my dear; only bear in remembrance 
that the poor child has goneaway to hide herself for 
awhile, 4nd isin no-mood to receive the advances of 
a new lover yet.” 

‘* Phat is all mooushine. My ‘advice is that 
you do not meddle in St. Cloud's affairs in future, 
excect to assist in the performauce of your father’s 
will, Go and tell Mr.’ Traners that he may visit 


mi Bepad was so much diss 


wt: 4-wandered tremulously from button’ to watch-guard, 


ad from watch-guard to callow chin. 
F j@hat a contrast tothegay, loud, lusty captain who 
widistolen St. care te J i Setreagee, 
** , ” ga sped 8 ry 
ri and ia. bie trepidation stepping 


bear er... \ oars 
<T ar py to see. gou, ceturned 
th dis Pew, Weer, to the H 


iat ranors hlessly. > 
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Unele Trevanton wrote us that efore he 
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oe i ae e 


4 : phi ad 
qentimpitne wus’s tend byt foot and 
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gy that my sister ‘Snot (here,”’ re- 
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“She afent gn: hear ago with 
pa sles» Hise place called Ash- 
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~ h'Phac-ankeng6-much,” responded the bridegroom. 
elect, incoherently: ‘‘ I w—will do myself th—the 
honour of staying here to-night, and pr—proceed to 


the ~— to-morrow.” 

* St. Oload will Jo doubt be much surprised at at 
to see,you,”’ aai le 
at the sinaped da dweis PeWe eo oy na Ieecticon 
you to prepare us for the important circumstance of 
your visit. Did you writeous?”~ 

“ T—no—yes—thatis, really believe I omitted "— 
and his hand went up wildly to his forehead —“ I in- 
structed my Jawger to.ndvise you”! +-rallying a little 
_ bee he not done'so PY: a 

“ What an extraordinary nervous ‘man, and how 
horrid it is to talk Wich him?* thought Bertha 
: aig deny Se ie pe t is aan ye aileo- ‘ 
tious. being .plaowhers engage Baingie’s 

erhaps he haa come to bene aff the. 4 
m sure'I would be devoutly, thapkinl to him if he 
had.” ‘ = 
| But ahe replied, sweetly: 

“No, my sir, We hbeve received. Ra. com- 
munication from your lawyer on the subject. . It 
makes it the more agitating perhaps for you, for the 


circumstances are really, very peculiar, 
“Boculiar echoed. Mr. ‘irwaaps, with », start, 
while hig.face became suffused with colour, “ what— 


what do you refer to, madam? J assure you,it, will 
he foynd,all ig AR have a peneneney Papers 
to proye my. identity, aud—and I trust, it will, be 
found all right,” 

te got tits out in a series of choking gasps, all the 
while wrenching {com his breast-pocket « large 


olnpend note-book. “Ol, 4 

“ T beg your pardon for expressing myself,.s9,awk- 
bbe cried Bertha, shooked at the young man’s 
“6 on, “TI merely meant to. aay that. your situa- 
tion isa very interesting and critical, one,,and that 
you seam sensible of it. ‘ 

“Favour me by glancing over these;papers, madam,” 
gasped Mr, Traners, so intent onspreading them be- 
fore her as to be utterly heedless of her explenation : 
**T am anxious to fulfilthe wishes of my dead. parent’’ 
—here his eyes fell wistfully— and 1 trust—[, tqust 
Miss, Treyanion is prepared todo. the same,” |... 

Mrs. Roselle over the sheet he handed her ; 
it, was a copy of old Traners’s will, in. which hede- 
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his betrothed at that place, and I will take care that 


sired his son Gerald to marry St. Cloud when. she 
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reached her seventeenth year, or else to pay over to 
ber one-third of his fortune as indemnity for the logs 
of a husband. 

“Ob, yoware very good, I’m sure, to show me this,” 
peptone — — “but T poner pre- 
fer not to know anything about the pecun aspect 
of the affair, The question in which I am interested 
is, will = other ?” ” 

Mr. Traners returned the! document: to his pocket 

white and fingers that 
‘e0,” mattered: he, and wiped his moist 
or with his delicate handkerchief, 

“ Have you ever seen.my sister—her photograph 
ie eens rw Oh, deorg Silas 

; jon, yes. ear me, ive 
not,” faltered Mr, ‘T'raners, looking, unutterably 


miserable, : 
“ Tiresome creature !” tho berths tly. 
* Doesn’t know whether Ee over ea a yi 
his betrothed or not! He seems to have Jost his wits 


sltogether,”' ° 


She drew a photograph of her sister from her card- 
case, and paar it to the trembling young man with 
a cool hope that it would please him. — , 

He clutched the carte, glued his - eyes upon it, 
forgot to breathe, never heard Bertha: asking him 
twice if she wag like what he bad | she 
would be; and them. he: laid it softly down upen the 
table, with a long, ne eager look after it. 

Thoronghly out of humour: with,so peculiar a 
creature, Bertha exeuged herself and went to sammon 

bridegroomrelect’s dis- 


ting oeunmaenee 
“T hope he'll recomme' to you 
than he. did to me,’ she said, half-crying, “ for 
tively I think heis the most insufferably sensitive 
young man I ever met in my life, Canhe be Gerald 
Traners ?” ; j 
ee 


CHAPTER VI. 


Pictuasto yourself. a marshy valley smelling per- 
petually of mud, a narrow, slimy river crawling 
through its, centre, so. muddied with its red deposit 
that it can only. steal noiselessly under the ugly deab, 
covered wooden bridge which spans it, 

Slowly settling down ‘into the morass is a hamlet, 
on the outskirts of which there stands, in a hollow 
formed by the rotting away of its foundation, a house 
built in the shape of a thick slice of chéese on edge 
(no doubt to allow for the crash which so desirable a 
si‘e is sure to occasion), and which looks as if the 
smatiest nudge of ‘the wits elbow would inevitably 
capsize it on its broad brick side, 

Within the wooden fen¢ing of thie mansion may be 
seen at this luxuriant season (July) two great 
docks, a rosebush spattered with mildew, and a great 
plenty of the:rich unguent moss which: leves such a 
soil, . 

Look through the twe drear rooms on the ground 
floor, the two. drearier rooms.on the secend floor, and 
the two meuse-periumed, naked rooms under the flat 
roof, and then assure yourself thet you are io the 
atmosphere.of home and eontentment and, peace. 

For this ig Aunt Becky’s cot, me 

Miss Trevanion, has, been two days in this. sanc- 
tuary of sacred rest; she hag perambulated the house 
from the mouldy bedrooms to the submarine cellar 
with Aunt Becky ; with Cousin Corny she has. pere- 
grinated the domain from the twin burdocks at the 
mossy door-stone to the drab bridge which bounds 
the village; she has eaten two dinners of herbs— 
Aunt Becky calls them that—and simpered while her 
two relatives eulogized the crisp mud-eels and weak 
tea which composed them; aud she has been petted 
and extolled om every occasion, 

But in spite of all these. undeserved blessings St. 
Cloud is already asking herself, with a sinking heart, 
“Why did I come here?’ 

There is a sinister significance in the two lean faces 
which wateh her every, Movement; #. vulture-like 
eagerness in the stretching of ‘the long throats to- 
ward her ; St. Cloud has ugly.dreams at nights about 


‘her new-found relatives. The yellow river is shrink- 


ing into « filthy rivulet with wastes of caked, sun. 
cracked mud on either side, because of the drought, 
and scores of the youth of the village are probing the 
ooze for more eels for to-morrow’s dinner. The stoop- 
ping sun is trying to gild the sorry landscape with an 
evanescent glory, but only succeeds in showing the 
hideous deformity of the great melancholy brick 
church over the river, and only sucks from the sedgy 
reach of marsh lands a poisonous vapour, 

_ This twilight visitant creeps in at theopen window 
of the cot parlour, takes the rigidity jout the dingy 
muslin curtains, and end the chamber with a rank 
odour suggestive of the charnel-house. 

In this odour of sanciity St, Cloud is gasp ng be- 
hind her perfumed handkerchief, giving heeu to 








the sage croakings of Cousin Corny; while Aunt 


| Becky washes the tea-cups in the adjacent roouy. 


Aunt Becky, despite her modest competente, is 
her own scullery-maid, cook and chamber-m aid. 

All the waters of Vanda will not overpower the 
suffocating eflavia which pervades the air, and St. 
Oloud is meditating something desperate, wheu a 
diversion comes in the shape of 2 visitor. 

St. Cloud has been watching for some time for s 
horseman, who went im at ome end of the wooden 
bridge, to emerge at this end. 

He does so at last, and walks his dappled gray 
past the big tavern, the prim, pill-box hotel, the rows 
of wooden houses, the hideous brick-field, even unto 
the gate before Aunt Becky’s cot. She has taken in 
every detail of his weakling, under-sized person, his 
light-bair, -his wan, aquiline physique, and vaeilla- 
ting movemeuts before he stops at the gate. She 
is as surprised as Copgin Corny cac be when he ties 
his steed to the gate-post and walks up the damp 
foot-path, with an Slarmed glance &t the window 
where she in her white dress sits. 

* Bless my soul !” cries Contin Corny, jumping 
up, “a visitor! Who can he be P We don’t know a 
soul in the neighbourhood.’ 

He appears to be so. deeply astonished that St. 
Cloud up fp his facu half amused at his 
amazement, and sees the fag-emd of an odd smile 


dying out-of, the sombre face and so she snatches. 


her eyes away with an uneasy consciousness that 
she ld not have discovered that smile on Oousin 
Oorny’s face. ; 
a a. this quandary jth theo eri aud 

n Oorny darts out with great aud opens 
the door, ; T 

St. Olond, her,curiosity wildly excited, can hear 
not for a minute exceptalow mumbling, when 
su 'y Cousin’s Corny’s metallic tones ave lifted 
in astonished futerro gation : 

*“Miss St. Cloud Trevanion, do you say? She is 
here—vertainly she is.here; but I hope you have not 
brought her bad news from her friends ?” 

The reply being inaudible, St. Clond, with an in- 
stant conviction that something hus happened to 
Bertha, makes her abrupt appearance on the scene, 
eager and palpitating. 

She eatches Cousin Corny with his face very close 
to the stranger’s,and Aunt Becky, with a tea-cup 
and towelin band, leering in the kitchen door. With- 
out at all considering the tablean she bursts forth : 

“I beg your pardon—have you come from Mrs, 
Roselle ?’’ 

The tableau dissolves, Cousin Oorny. draws back 
witha jerk, Aunt Becky advances with decorous 
civility,andthe young man turns to Migs Trevanion. 

He bas a repressed yet spasmodic air; he stands 
hat in hand staring at St. Cloud, now red, now pale, 
like a,terrified girl, 

Whether it is that the news he bears is unspeak- 
ably horrible, or tbat he is really dumb, he seems 
absolutely crushed before the young lady’s eyes. 

“Young mav!” cries Cousin Corny, sharply ‘I 
hope you will tell your errand some time.” 

The young man, thusurged, guipshysterically, and 
sueceeds in emitting a husky murmur. 

Cousin Corny edges in between him and Cousin 
St. Cloud, and gives him a bitter look. 

“Cousin,” says he, affectionately, “ zou had better 
leave this young man to me; it’s quite clear’ (with 
a hardening voice) “that be can’t get through with 
his errand as long as you are present to bewilder 
him.” This with a roguish leer'that sends the young 
lady after Aunt Becky into the kitchen among the 
pas Mme in double-quick time. 

Here sits she before the ash-smothered grate which 
is screwed up to hold one lump of coal at a time, 
biting her ten pretty nails, until Cousin Corny ap- 


ars, 
Owe shuts the kitchen door mysteriously, and rubs 
a! long pale fingers together with au enjoyable 
smirk, 

“Whois it, nephew ?” demanded Aunt Becky, in 
a sprightly manner. 

“Oh, you'll never guess, or what brought him 
bre, ha! ha! ha!’ aud Corny leers teasingly at his 
lair cousin. 

* No bad news then ?”’ cries St. Cloud, striving to 
glean assurance from those beauteous smiles. 

** No, Cousin St. Cloud, no, very good news— 
very good news, indeed, But, oh! naughty Cousin St. 
Cloud, not to tell us before !’’ and he shakes a bony 
digit at her playfully. * Do you know, Aunt Re- 
becca, that this naugbty little girl is engaged to be 
married?” 

“Who says that ?” flashed St. Cloud, becoming rosy 
red with the start. 

“Why the gentleman in the parlour. Oh, fie! 
you little sly-boots, not to tell us, And he has come 
all the way from abroad to claim you, too!” 

* What! Gerald Traners !” shrieks St. Cloud, with 


' her heart in her mouth, 





* Yes, indeed. Gerald Traners, your future hus- 
baud. He was looking for you; and Cousin Bertha 
sent him afteryou here. And, ob, my! how nervous 
he is of seeing such 4 fair woman: for his bride.” 

* What's all ttvat you’re saying, Nephew Corny ?” 
demands Aunt Becky, looking from the confounded 
fave of St. Cloud ;to the jubilant one of Mr. 


Orimble. 

“T'll tell you all about it presently, aunt,” smirks 
dotifal Cousin Corny; “but meantime I must con- 
duct thislittle lady into theparlour or poor young Mr, 
Traners will assuredly go mad with suspense.’’ 

So saying he gaily draws St. Cloud’s hand through 
his ermaod marches her toward the door. 

“ That Gerald Traners !”’ crivs she, shrinking back 
with a beautiful fieree flash of the eye; “if be was uo 
Apotle I wouldu’t marry him, and how much less a 
pitifal-looking creature like that ?' 

“ T hope he won't get you,” smirics Cousin Corny, 
gallantly, “ because'thea { might run some chance of 
getting you myself.” 

All blashing and rebellious as she is, St, Cloud is 
harrie!-into the rose-hued halo of love, where sits 
her Capid, quivering like an aspen leaf aud preter- 
naturally pale, 


: CHAPTER VII. 

“ Hees she is, sir, almost overcome by the situa. 
tion,” says Cousin Corny, leading her up betweer his 
finger and thumb; and now, if you will both excuse 
me for a very few minutes while I go and explain to 
Miss Bayne what you have communicated to me, I 
will retire,” 

Aud with a bow to each he vanishes. 

Mi-s Trevanion sweeps 4 ball-room courtesy toward 
the hair-eloth sofa, before which & little puny gentle- 
man is bending double, and‘ sinks intu a chair as far 
from it as the straitened limits of the room wilt 
permit. 

For ten long years she has been the property of 
that puny youug man, that sallow, shrinking, speech- 
less young man who hus come over the seas to woo 
her thus! 

Ah, Richard Hazard, how you would laugh to see 
your successor ! 

The dusk is slowly swallowing him wp, and she is 
waiting for him to speak, bat he watches her in a 
dream and scarcely breathes. 

“T am indeed surprised to receive such an unex- 
pected visit from Mr. Traners f"’ exclaims she, sliarply, 
though her limbs are as water and courage at low 
tide. “Unhele Trevanion might have written to t-ll 
us you were coming.” 

“ Madam—hem—my dear Miss Trevanion, you 
must not blame your guardian,” faltered Mr. ‘Traners. 
*1t was entirely my arrangement. I—I wished to 
see you &s you are.” 

Here he breaks off to wipe liis forehead with his 
handkerchief, and forgets to resume. 

* Oh!” murmurs’ St. Cloud, slightly mollified by 
his gentlemanly, if mechanical, xddress; then, chan- 
ging the subject, nervously = “ Did yousee my sister, 
Mrs. Roselle ?” 

*} had the honour of making her acquaintance— 
that is -yes, I passed an evening in her society.” 

Mr. Gerald Traners is anything but “ priggish.”” If 
he only would assert himself a little he wouldu’t be 
so tiresome ! 

‘ Any message ?” 

Mr. Travers minutely sifts his memory. 

“T believe not,’”” faintly murmurs he, drawing im 
his small feetand cowering in an uncomfortable heap 
in his corner. 

A long, fearfal silence ensues, daring which St. 
Cloud fancies she is turning into stone, and the figure 
on the sofa does not seem to breathe. 

Will Aunt Becky and Cousin Corny ever come 
in ? 

Why are they holding that endless conference in 
the kitchen? Their twin voices come like the 
buzziug of big blue flies to her ears without iutermis- 


sion. 

Will this awful silence in here never be broken? 

Is that man in the dark over there dead? 

“Ts this I, St. Cloud Trevanion, who am chained 
here under this odious spell ?”’ 

The man rises at last, comes to her like a darker 
shadow out of the dark, lays asoft, chill hand on 
hers and says, low-voiced : 

* St. Cload, this is a strange way for you and ine to 
meet, is it not? I can see you are not giad——” 

“Heavens!” thinks she, appalled, “he is going 
to demonstrate !’’ 

Bat even this isa poor relief after that awsome 
silenve, and she manages to exclaim, in a lively 
manner; 

“Not glad, Mr. Travers? Oh, why should you 
think that ?’’ 

“IT sawit from the first!” cries the young man, 
almost tragically, “Aversion, suspicion! Oh, why 
did I come here !” 
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Cloud, 
shocked at his distress, ior she would not hurt a fly, 
“I merely looked upon you at first as the bearer of 


‘Indeed, you are mistaken,” says. St. 


evil tidings. I am very glad indeed”’ (her voice 
falters, for her conscience pricks her) ‘‘ that you have 
come to see me.” 

A quivering sigh escapes him, his. wan face 
glimmers before her in the dusk, his eyes glesm at 
her like the spectral. lights of the marsh out there ; ; 
having got hold of her hand he seems as if he can- 
not let it go, but cherishes it coavelaivaly between 
both his own. 

The monotone in the next room has come to.an end 
at last, and the relatives are coming to the rescue. 

¢ Piease—please take this chair, Mr. Traners,” 
pleads St. Cloud, trying to withdraw her hand, Rut 
he holds on like « drowning man, and in come the 
pair of amiable skeletons, each with # long tallow 
candle in hand, which they dump down upon the 
table, while Cousin Corny remarks : 

“Since Mr. Traners has not been able to tear him- 
self away, I’ve taken the liberty of bringing in Aunt 
Rebecca to see him. It’s all in the family, you 
any eh, Cousin St. Cloud?” with a roguish leer at 


“ Oh, certainly, ” cries she, jerking free from the 
cold, soft voice, and bouncing over'to her wrinkled 
relatives, 

Miss Bayne receives her adorer with smiles, and 
observes to him of her cot that, though the walls are 
bare, there’s happiness and virtue under the roof- 
tree ; after the delivery of which verbai flourish they 
all sit down and become cozy by the light of the 
blixking candles, 

In all the vicissitudes of the innocent discourse 
which follows Mr, Traners never lifts his eyes from 
St. Cloud’s face, but studies it with absorbing 
interest. 

Those fixed orbs fill her with a vague distress. 

Though she is fully prepared to set her face like a 
flint against the consummation of the patriarchal 
agreement, she cannot resist, the uneasy feeling that 
those feverish eyes are destined to rule her life. 

She thinks with a start what should she do if Mr. 
Gerald Traners refused to give up his bride, and 
fancies how different it would have been if Richard 
Hazard bad never met that siren, 

Then she turns, sickened, from the circle for a 
time. 

In the meantime Aunt Becky and Cousin Corny 
have become so cordial towards Mr, Traners that 
they have persuaded bim to take up his abode at the 
cot instead of at the botel for the period of his stay 
in the neighbourhood. 

Mr, Crimble goes out to lead his horse to the 
hospitable she t>r of the stables Miss Bayne trot 
to the kitchen for refreshments; and the young 
people are left once more in loving téte-A-téte. 

Bewildered by these abrupt arrangements, St. 
Cloud sits staring out of the murky. window, and 
heholds, to her dismay, her wooer's reflection in 
the window-paue, and sees him dash his clenched 
hands up to his forehead with a gesture of frenzy. 
‘Turning round hastily to see if he has gone mad, she 
ony receives a gentle glance of adoration. 

“I fear you think me presumptuous in accepting 
Miss Bayne’ 8 invitation to remain under the same 
roof with you,” he says, quivering-voiced, 

“Ob, dear, no!” she ejaculated, shocked to dis- 
cover such a suspicion to be the cause of his despon- 
dency, ‘‘1’m sure we shall enjoy each other's 
society very much—that is—I hope we shall—hem !” 
and she breaks off in mortal terror that she has made 
a fatal concession in her dread of wounding his feel- 
ings. 

‘ “Oh, Miss Trevanion !” utters he, in a deep, 
biesthless tone, “ try—try to endure me!”? 

She shrinks back amazed at his working features 
and wild pallor, 

Has he really set his heart upon her? Has he 
heard of her affair with Richard Hazard? 

Is he resolving to win her in spite of herself? 

St. Cloud feels remarkably uncomfortable. For the 
forticth time she wishes she was back with Bertha, 
getting hectored by Carrington jor her fooleries. 

Anon Aunt Becky reappears, bearing on a tray a 
supper. 

Aunt Becky designates it a ‘love feast,” and sets 
the roung people to work upon it, St. Cloud being, 
sorely against her will, elected to the head of the 
festive board. 

By the time Mr. Traner’s invisible appetite is 
sated Cousin Corny returns, and contributes as afore- 
time his sportive humour to the happy family, quiz- 
zing Cousin St. Cloud upon her conquest in the 
charmingly familiar manner affected by relations who 
consider themselves privileged to be as impertinent 
as they choose. 

Aunt Becky too, in her agonizing efforts to prove 
sprightly, waxes so undisguisedly below par in 
her breeding that Miss Trevauion’s stag-like eyes 





dilate with amazement, and she asks herself in | 


horror: 

‘*Can ma ever have been like that ?” 

On the whole, though Mr, Gerald Traners seems 
like a nightmare, he is so evideutly a thoroughbred 
gentleman that she feels him a sort of protector, 
while her strange relations disport themselves in that 
love and contentment for which the cot is so justly 
celebrated. 

(To be continued.) 


THE ISLAND MYSTERY. 


> 
CHAPTER X. 


Mr. Kinmovuts spent the next day in learning 
the culars concerning the Wizard's Isle. His 
eye brightened when he heard of the old fortune- 
teller and her animosity to hor master, 

45“ I shall have lost my wits if I cannot make use of 
this tool !” muttered he, as he returned to the Manor, 
strengthoned in his belief that the wizard was, as 
Jessie suggested, the marplot individual alone able 
to disturb his 

Jessie seconded his apparently careless proposal to 
visit the isle the next day, and a small company 
was selected to accompany them on the plea of seek- 
ing their fortunes from old Marjorie. 

The weather, however, prevented: For a whole 








week it rained incessantly, with a high wind, ex- 
tremely dangerous for the sail-boats required to 
reach the island. 

The same reason gave Mr. Shenstone exeuse for 
not submitting the’ proposed marriage to the decision 
of the absent son. But they were miserable, restless 
days at the Manor for all, from the host tothe im- 
patient guest, from the anxious wife and mother,to 
the excited, uneasy Jessie. 

But at the Nest they were halcyon hours for the 
young lovers, who were scarcely aware that the 
rain beat around them and the strong wind shook 
their frail retreat. 

For some hearts years might fail to teach such 
mutual knowledge of each other’s nature, as these 
two learned in the long, calm days of that single 
week. It seemed that every day had stamped all 
the sweetness and joy and wortls of.a year upon the 
fleeting hours. 

The wizard left them as air as possible tothem- 
selves, and called Marjorie away whenever she mado 
an excuse for entering the cottage. The lower cave 
wns very comfortable, with a fireplace in which the 


wizard kept a blazing fire to dry off the dampness of | 


the rainy weather. 

The boat appeared with the party from the Manor 
the moment the storm passed away. 

Of course they were seen the moment they 
round:d toward the reef, and due preparations were 
made for their reception. 

Mark perceived that old Marjorie was not without 
the love of money, for she began counting heads and 
fees before the boat landed, rubbing her hands to- 
gether in witchlike glee, exceedingly revolting to 
him. 

The wizard shut himself up in his cave and would 
not stir; so the field was left clear to Marjorie. And 
well she improved it. 

Mr. Kinmouth had managed that Jessie and him- 
self should be last to consult the witch, so the others 
had dispersed from sight when he gave his attenuated 
hand into the clutch of the long, lean fingers of the 
fortune-teller. 

“ Tush, good woman!” said he; “I have no doubt 
of your skill, but of the past you will ouly tell me 
what I know myself, and into the future I care not to 
look. You can benefit me by other services.” 

While he spoke he carelessly drew from his pocket 
a handful of shining gold pieces, and as he tossed 
them on his palm he watched with satisfaction the 
greedy glow breaking over Marjorie’s face, and the 
nervous clutch her fingers seemed to give toward the 
tempting gold. 

“ Have you a mind to tell me truth concerning this 
wizard of yours, my good woman?” began’ the 
Australian, artfully. “ If you will, I will make over 
to you these little shiners very readily.” 

“ What is he to you? What do youcare about 
him ?” asked Marjorie, testily. 

Mr. Kinmouth made a bold move, counting upon 
the truth of the story concerning her enmity-to the 
wizard, 

“ If he is the man I think, he is a foe I detest,” 
replied he, 


Old Marjorie pushed away the gray locks from 





her eyes and looked at him eagerly, 











“ You don’t mean you are the man he. vows to be 
revenged upon? Do you come from the proud 
Manor yonder ?” 

“Tam his enemy, unless you can prove he is 
other, than the man I suspect. Sachi heard ho treats 
you.unkiadly.” 

“ He.does,. he does ;. he. puts , me blindly. itovhis 
work, and he tells me none. of his <pronee I hate 
him with a witch’s.enmity.”  - 

io Ah, now you -tallc sensibly. Audit -E give you 
an abundance of gold, are you ready to ail me against 
him tothe extent of your power ? rrp mg her the 
very extent of power ?” , 

She stretched ont ‘her hand for the money.’ 

“ Let me see that it is oe: ‘that there*is no 
cheat’ about it.”” 

He gave’ it over ‘to fe” hand.’ 

She tossed it upand down,  jingling they sae to- 
gether, ‘and laughing merrily at the music it made 
for her ear. 


without offering to return it. 

“ Does this estes sone eating hh Bie comely 
around heré ?” * 

She, nodded. 

“ Ay, ay ;, he. knows every by-path--every rack 
and cranny——for fifteen-miles about.” », 

“ Gan you tell me his true name?” 

Sho shook her head fiercely 

A oe I say he would not tellme anything? But 

guess thig-mach—the Manor yonder is the one 
tio be watches ‘closest. Ay, and Ihave heard 
him mutter the master’s name there, and spit out the 
word'with’ fierce venom, and ‘hint of by-goue days 
and a great wrong. Ali that T can tell’ 

“Tt is enough!” cried the Australian, clenching 
his hands. “He is the man, and yousay, woman, you 
love him not ?” 

“JI said not that thing,” cried - in her shrill 
voice. 

He looked Meinnged 

‘But shaking her staff fiercely, she added, with a 
wild vindictiveness: : 

“TY said I hated this wizard of the’ island, He 
makes & slave of me—let him beware! I shall turn 
into a ,serpent yet, and my bite will bs venomous 
indeed!” 

“ The very person for me,” murmured tho Austra- 
lisa, Malays 

oman, I will heap up the gold in a pile if you 
will put him from, my path. - You may, gratify. your 
hate aud,you may make your fortune both at once,” 

Old Marjorie looked around her, eagerly. 

“One that. can see cannot always hear; The 
wigard is deep in his cave, yet such words should be 
spokemin lower, tones. |’ How can the thing be done ? 
He has twiee my strength, as 1 bare good reason to 
know.” 

“You @ witch; and “igaorant of the fatal potion ? 
Yet would I rather give it to you myself, for 1 should 
be sure that it would not fail. Do you mix his drink, 
prepare his food ?” 

‘* Sometimés; he can’ Be easily managed, but I 
must have the gold first.” © 

“The half, but not thé whole; when you show me 
that you have suodscded I will count out the whole.” 

* And the potion—how shall I get it? When must 
it be done ?” 

‘Can you come to the beach below the Manor to- 
morrow night.? I will be there with the tiny powder 
which will remove this.necromancer from.your path 
and mine, and let it be done as speedily after as 
possible,” 

“You will make the thing sure? . All the powers 
that be help me, if :the'wizard finds me! If the dose 
be not powerful enough?” said the old woman, 
anxiously. 

“You need not fear that. To-morrow night at the 
beach you shall have the powder and half the gold.” 

“ T shall be there.” 

* You will not fail me?” 

She langhed scornfully. 

“ Have I not said it? Here before you both I 
swear that the wizard of the Isle shall perish or the 
fortune-teller. One of us must die—it has come to 
that at last. I have warned him often enoagh. We 
cannot both exist in the same sphere.” 

She shook her head fiercely, dropped her uplifted 
arm, and went hurrying away. 

Jessie had heard every word, * had understood the 
whole meaning of the dialogue. 

Her face was somewhat pale, but calm and. un- 
raffiled. She was willing to accept her bridegroom 
through this iniquitous proceeding, if there was no 
other alternative. 





(To be continued ) 





“ Ask me your questions,” said she, holding it, 
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EDITH OF THE CLIFF; 
oR, 


THE SMUGGLER, 


ee oo 
CHAPTER X IIT. 

Tx reader has probably ere this arrived at the 
conclusion that the coming of Arnwright and his 
companions on board the smuggler brig not been 
so much a matter of chance as 
and, it. may be:sus' 
portion of the old crew on the Cornish coast was 
but a part of the same plan—a plan cut and dried 
long before; but neither Lowden nor Seabright sus- 

ted, 


pec: 

And again, dear reader, have we not seen this 
Arnwright before, and under adifferent name—when 
his face, clean-shaven now, had a: goodly beard ? 
Yes. He was second’ lieutenant of the brigantine, 
under Guy Drummond, and was. there called Philip 
Tower; bnt we will'still know him as John Arn- 
wright, for he may be just as legally ‘entitled to that 
name as to the other. 

In truth, Guy Drummond had been very watchful 
of every ‘movement of the steward’ of Arnocliff, and 
having the warlock to help him, very little could es- 
cape his notice. ’ 

He had early discovered the disposition of Monc- 
ton, and his designs upon Edith of the Cliff. 

He had, through information secretly gained by old 
Manfred, learned that it was the plan of the steward 
to secure the n of the maiden at all hazards. 

He knew of the brig called the “ Starbeam,” and 
that she was expected in the Pool very shortly ; and 
he had learned that Peter Moncton was her principal 
owner, 

As the skilful general looks to every possible con- 
tingency, so did Guy Drummond, 

He saw that the brig would afford to Peter an 
excellent means of abducting the coveted prize. 

But the, brig had-not yet arrived, and he sent his 
second lieutenant off post-haste, with eleven of his 
best seamen in. company, to find the smuggler and 
to board her, and the lieutenant was furnished with 
documents which would command the-co-operation of 
any Officer of the British Navy to whom they might 
be presented. 

The result, thus far, we have seen. 

_Arwright started up from the ‘taffrail and, having 
given utterance to the exclamation we. last heard 
~~ lips, went to the binnacle:and looked at his 
watch. 





Lox THE WRONG TACK. | 


It was half-past two. In an hour and a half he 
should be relieved. 

“* How’s the time, sir?” 

The lieutenant looked up in surprise, The old 
boatswain was at the wheel. 

You here, Jack ?” 

“Yes, sit, 1 wanted to speak a word with you, so 
I came to relieve the helmsman. I can smell 
trouble, and I want to know just where I am. I want 
to get my bearing, d’ye see?” 

* Go on, Jack, I am listening.” 

“ You was speakin’, sir, of Captain Guy Drummond. 
Do you know who was his father?” 

“Yes, Jack, I know very well. His father was 
oneof the best and bravest sailors that ever floated. 
Though he was a smuggler with a priceset upon his 
head, he sacrificed his life in saving those whom the 
law had made his enemies.” 

Arowright had spoken eloquently and with 
deepest feeling, and his listener was deeply affected. 

“And this man’s name—him of the other 
years ?” 

“The same as that of hisson— Guy Drum- 
mond,’’ 

‘And this Guy Drummond of to-day is the same 
as is anxious about Edith of the Oliff 2?” 

* Yes, Guy Drummond would give his life, if 
necessary, to save Edith from the remorseless, wicked 
deadly clutches of Peter Moncton. Look out, Jack, 
You’re running wild.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir. Aye! Steady—so! 
There we are; sir, on the course again. And now, 
Mr. Arnwright, I want to tell you that I sailed with 
that glorious old Guy Drummond, and 1 was with 
him when he gaved the men from the wreck of the 
English sloop-of-war, and his boy, bright-eyed and 
clever—the pet of the crew—was aboard too,” 

** Yes, Jack, I know.’’ 

* You know, sir ?” 

** Yes, I have heard all about it.”’ 

“But who could have told you that Jack Barbolt 
was One of that old crew ?” 

“ Never mind who told: me, old fellow. If I had 
not! known it I should not have been so frank with 
you an hour ago.” 

“ And did you know that Bill Flaxam was aboard 
too—that he was One of that same old crew ?” 

‘* Yes, Jack, I knew.” 

The old boatswain looked up in the lieutenant’s 
face, upon which the full glare .of the binnacle lamp 
was shining, and a dazed expression overspread his 
weather-beaten visage. He shut his eyes; then 
brushed the back of his hand over them. and then 
gazed again. 





“Jack, what do you find in my face that interests 
you?’ asked Arnwright, who could not fail to notice 
the boatewain’s strange behaviour. 

“ Lientenant,’’ the old sea-dog replied, with bated 
breath, ‘‘ you’ ve got a look to-night I never saw you 
have before. Do you know you put me in mind of 
the Guy Drummond that learned me the best I know 
in seamanship? ”’ 

* Well, Jack,” said the lieutenant, smiling, “it is 
not to be wondered at ; Guy and I are closely related, 
and we as closely resemble one another. I was but 
a boy when your Guy Drummond lost his life, but I 
remember him very well. I have been dandied upon 
his knees more than once.” 

After a little pause the old boatswain caught @ 
little hitch with a nipper around one of the spokes 
of the wheel, and then turned and gave both his hands 
to the new officer. 

“Mr, Arnwright, Ralph Seabright is not honestly 
my commander, and I will never acknowledge Peter 
Moncton in any way my master. I know now that 
Captain Lowden left us because he would not foul his 
hands with his work. I won’t foul my hands any 
further, Lay out your work, and if I can’t help 
you, I won’t oppose you. Never will I lift a hand to 
help Peter Moncton, or even Ralph Seabright, against 
the son of Guy Drummond, and against fair Edith of 
the Cliff!” 

“God bless you, Jack! Yon shall never regret the 
stand thus taken.”” And Arnwright shook the old 
sailor’s hand right fervently. 

Shortly after this the lieutenant walked forward, 
and Jack Barbolt called fora man to come and relieve 
him. 

At three o’clock Arnwright met in the lee-gang- 
way one of his men named Max Wilbur. He was 
a broad-shouldered, heavy, muscular mau, who bad 
in various ways clearly demonstrated that he was by 
far the physical champion of the crew. An ordinary 
man he could handle as he might handle a child, and 
it would have required a very giant to have worsted 
him. But he was one of the best natured of men, 
and all hands had come to like him. 

* Well, Max, have you awakened our comrades?” 

* Yes, captain——”’ 

“Sh! Not that title tome!” 

“Pardon, Cap—ah—Mr. Arnwright. But, dang it 
all, old mate—if I may be so free—this is a heavy 
load on an old sailor like me. I’m blest if I think 
I could ever quite get the hang of it. I never call 
your new name but I tremble for fear I shall make 
some mistake,” 

The acting lieutenant smiled as he returned: 





“Von are a grand good fellow, Max, and know how 
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Only for the present be as careful of 


to prize you. 
You say our mea are all 


your tongue as you can. 
awake ?’’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

* And armed ?”’ 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Then you may send them on degk, and parade 
them at the fore- mast, 80 that they may command both 


yb 
* ag, , sir,”” 
“ And thee you will send the gmngglers up.’’ 
“ Ay. ”. 
“ And of this watch you will, seo. that. Seabright’s 
men are sent to the forecastle, whewe their mates will 


join them.” 
‘*T understand, six” 
* Then at it you go. I will be there in.season 

Max Wilbur went forward and desnonstagh Tate into. ‘ss 


for 

Lieutenant wright went aft, and, pestelly 
closed the trank of the compenionr Ale ed and 
bolted it.upon the outside, after which he made his 


way forward, Jeaving the helm. lashed po the quar- 
ter-deck empty. 
A strange atray of men was npon, the, forecastle. 
Be it,pemembered that the brig’s crew poe of 


twenty men, besides the two One of those 
officers, ph Seabright, at moment. poring 
away right lustily in his berth, amd. 

John Exec at the same moment aan of 
the deek. Of the crew, properly so call were 
nine mem, who.had been of the original estore 
the imp ton the Cornish, coast, ga 


the heel of the bowsprit. Why ES a 

gathered, there, most of them,djd not know, Perhaps 
the old poatawain.and the sailmaker may have sus- 

ected, 

. Just forward of the fore-mast, covering both gang- 
ways, were elaven men who come on with 
John Arnwright, and at their head was Max] 
resting upon a handspike, as Hercules mighh have 


reated on his club, while waiting for the Nommep lion 


to come from his den, 

And thus Arowright found-them. He made 
twelfth of the new-comers of thé Cornish coast, and 
also appeared as the officer in command, Stepping a 
little to the front of his comrades he addressed the 
gathered wondering members of the oldscrew. 

He spoke soberly and candidly and with an ‘air of 
authority which the smugglers had never recognized: 
in the enunciations of Ralph Seabright. ‘They had 
recognized the same in Arnold Lowden, their legiti- 
mate chief, bnt never in the man who had led them 
on a chase wide oftheir cherished profession—cher- 
ished because it was secured to them by» the ‘very 
danger which environed it on the side of the law, but 
which yet offered them security through the grati- 
tude of the people to whom they brought cheap 
Juxuries. 

Ay, the extra five pounds per man had not beer 
sufficient to entirely wean these hard-serviced: men 
from coping with excisemen and the RoyalsNavy 
to the kidnapping of a weak woman. ook at 
them as they there,stood. Not aman who would not 
have bared his bosom to the shot had the interest of 
the profession required. it. But why had they been 
called up now? Why this strange marshallingof the 
crew ? 

A lantern setin the fore-shrouds cast sufficient 
light upon the scene, and Aruwright could : plainly 
note the wondering expression manifested upon the 
faces of the smugglers. 

But he did not keep..them long in suspense. As 
soon as he found that all-hands could hear and under. 
stand, he said to them: 

“ My men, I am forthe present.in command, and I 
tell you frankly I propose to remain in command 
while I remain on board. I do not think that Arnold 
Lowden and I wonld bave had any difficulty, If 
I have any difficulty with Ralph.Seabright you may 
help him out if you please. But, my boys,” and here 
the lieutenant’s voice tooka ring that electrified his 
hearers, “if you go.with. him.you go against me 
You have seen an innocent maiden, captured: and 
helpless, brought on board this brig. 

“I said ‘helpless,’ but helpless: not long, «if «J 
know the material of which true men are made. ‘My 
boys, listen: Why are you left without a captain ? 
Simply because there was .work to -be doné which 

our true captain would not touch, Why is Arnold 
wden not here with you in this strait? Why are 
you speeding across the Channel, with your old chief 
far away beyond the Ringwood Hills? Do you not 
know, by this time, that you are only enlisted to bear 
a helpless girl to the F reuch coast? And-for whom 
are you. thus engaged? 

“Look ye! Meu of.the sea—men used'to trial and 
to danger—men used to.stand by one another—men 
whose hands have not yet been fouled by baser work 
—I ask you—whom do you serve? 

“Do you give your manly energies to the entrap- 








pivg of a poor, weak woman, or do you hold your 
strength, as all true men have done before you, for 


the maintenance of the right ?” 
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n t 
side eleven men, tried” “trus, 

command, I hive just five mindtés in which to 
rhiister my orew. Wao (of you will. join me, will- 
ingly ?” c 

Jack Barbolt came again to, the front. 

* Gap’in,’:he said, respectinlly touching hiechat, 
“ mayhap if we knew just whet we were to dompder 
yonr command we could answer. to. better ipur- 

se."" 

** Havel not already explained, the matter. 4onyou, 
Jack?” 

“Yes, sir, but not toalh bands; nor dal know 
exactly what the end is to:be, lf ive: join witli you, 

and allow: you to: take.command,, what.is. to.be¢ome 
of usin the end? Im a word, willy we be banded 
over to:the beaks ?!” 

“My good Jack, 00, I give you my.word, asca 
man, apd asa sailor, that no berm shallybefalliany. af 
you through my means, . You know my purpose. ola 
less than an hour I shall,tunn-the brig’s, head:back 
toward the Devonshire coast. I am: hene: to:reacue 
the fair-maid of the Cliff. Loame prepared forthe 
worst, even to theshedding of bloody but Iam ar- 
sured that no blood will be shed; aud, unless my 
hope far outrues the: possibilities: of the occasion, 
not a blow need be struck, Mox Wilbur isumy 
second:in commavd& Those wlio are not:prepared 
to answer to me will speedily snswer.to him.” 

Max swuug’the handspike to his shonider anditook 
a step forward, and at the same time Jack Barbolt 
stepped. out from among those. who were gatherad.at 
the heel of the bowsprit, 

“ Captain Arowright,” the boatswaio said, slowly 
and decidedly, “if Captain Lowden was: hered would 
never douse my flag to another map ;:but he isn’t 
here, aud I don’t,care to make a, noida, forthe help-of 
@ villain who would hang me to-morrow) if he could 
gain by it. I wash my hands. of ali-help to Peter 
Moncton in the wayof wrong to the Lady Edith, and 
his promised five pounds he may. keep. You can 
count me in alongside of Max Wilbur, m 

‘And you may.count. ma-too,” said the old) sail- 
meker, advancing and standing by Jack’s.side. 

If Acnwright had depended upon physical: force 
alone he would have bad but: little difficulty. 

Iu all probability Max Wilbur himself with: the: 
heavy handspike could have subdued every opponent: 
but a blow was not needed. 

When. the smugglers—those of the old crew—saw 
the boatswain and the sailmaker advance to.the éu 
port of the lieutenant they understood very cleiily 
that only one safe.course.was open to them, Oppo- 
sition’ would’ bring down Max Wilbur’s handspike 
upon them, and for that they had no appetite... Some 
of them—perbaps all of them—would have been true 
to Ralph Seabright had the choice been given them ; 
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ear in this present emergency the power of choosing 
bed goge from them, 

Cea you, Jack,’’ said one of the old crew ; 
“aod fin extra five. aad may stay in Moncton’s 
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ie nat toa pig 
d upon Ke te “oot 
observation deiebind the. Sonsst olose- 
oe theé.starboard tack; and’ hisinext, of the 
compass,’ informed him. that she was standing back 
directly towards the-point whence he:had taken, her 
ard hours'before.. 
 Arnwright, whab:i is the«meaning af this 2” 
Bort tightotanand hemighthaye.swornroundly, 
and might have stamp'd and raved; but under: the 
burden-of this thingyhe was. sobered. into.» state.of 
stot elope by was still at. phambanl sands rit 
stood vty hia 8 
the compass aud then, at, at the man ee he 
ieamed i — eee Ar “4 ith, oe 
ff eins", ¥, w. 
pn van Bi ” that I ‘aoeting Heh of the Light che 
to Bes SA Cesar 
es with a pete oath, 
Me i is oe Bs lores 
And are yo j 
a 
rae ay 
Qn, ‘ete sama, “a 
‘on, give yo! ers to me you’ r reli r. 
4 ainsi put tof the a Oey doth. Tiasindy ta obsy the oes 
‘ has “aes ** ‘said ‘the  sécond’ ‘lieutenant, 
yery calmly and with the air of. one used 
to command, “you know that you are entirely alone 


‘on your side. Have you the patience to listen?” 


Ourses w hon “aes Seabright’s lips, but alook into 

of ‘Jolin Arnwright held 
less. He aa saw in that faces somethizg 
Oat ‘awed him, a something bee ey to the spirit 


of command, and, with a gasp und a gulp, he 


id: 

“Whit i it? In ‘Heaven’ § name, what ‘does it 
mean?” 

“ It means, Ralph Seabright, that I have assumed 
command of the brig sofaras to run her back 'to 








Arnéliff.. Beyond.that, I shall see the Lady Hdith 
safely under'the roof-tree: of wet old. lightkeeper, 
after which the command shall ‘be turned over to 
you.” 
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The cartiggior held his temper with wonderful 
success, In fact, ‘he did’ not seem yet quite to com- 
prehend; he was not fully assured of the extent’ of 
the revolt. 

“ John Arnwright,” he said, with a significant 
shake of the head, ‘‘this is mutiny.” 

“Mutiny against what?’’ queried the younger 


man, quietly. ’ 

“ Against the: authority of your superior,” cried 
Seabright, with a stamp ofthe foot. 

And then, turning to the man at the wheel, he: 


comanded ; 

“ Upwith helm, Barbolt!’? 

The men ofthe crew were in the waist, watching 
to see how this thing was going to end. 

Aransighs saw, the eager faces, and in.advance of 
the rest saw Max Wilbur, leaning upon his 
handspike. ‘ 

“ Mr, Seabright,’’ he said, touching the:smuggler 
lightly mpon the arm, ‘‘ will you aecempany, me be- 
low fora few moments? 1 will there,, away from 
o overlooking of the craw, explain.to you every- 

ing: 

The first lientenant struggled hard. 

Once he clenched his fist as though he would 
strike the boatswain, but he evidently thought 
better of it. 

“Mr. Apawright, in one word, are my men. to 
oury, me or not ?”’ 

“Tf you will come below, sir, I will give you all 
the information you can desire.” 

It will be readily understood that Ralph Sea- 
belghs was not man‘nsed to an independent com- 
mand. 


If he had been‘he would have fought furious! 4 


before giving’ up the vessel to a junior officer, and, 
furthermore, had ‘he ‘been ‘in pursuit of his legiti-' 
mate rene ps , had oe a Ly —— for the 
purpose of conveying ‘eband goods to an agent 
—he would  have:struggled mightily against this 
strange revolution. ;' 

But he was.engaged ‘in a:work in which he could 
feel no pride, and he was well aware that ‘his men 
ccna =e 

e had deceived them. He had given them to 
understand that the girl was going to. France of her 
own free will. 

He looked out into the'gangway, where most of 
the crew were.gathered, and ;then -he;jooked upon 
the officer at his side, ; 

a sener. and-grand-steod John Arnwright, 
with the reflex of conscions power in eyery .Jinea- 
ment of his handsome face. we A 

Fora lifetime Seabright- had been a willing and 
obedient seaman, never haying tasted the sweets 
of command until this trip. In Arnold Lowden he 
had found a man whom he would not have dared to 
disobey and if Arnold Lowden woreiauthority.in his 
face, this man now claiming obedience wore jit still 
more. 

Something was. evidently working in RB: Sea- 
bright’s mind, slowly like a mage has ae 
ing thought, he reached out and laid his hand upon 
Arnwright’s.arm, 

““Who.are you.?”” 

“Come to the cabin, Mr. Seabright, and I will 


tell you. 

“Lead the way and Iwill follow.’’ 

Arrived in, the eabin, they sat down by the table, 
where Arnwright smilingly. said : 

“ Now, my dear. Sex bright, you. shall understand 
this matter, and I propose in the beginning that 


will not Tlift'a ‘hand more to help ‘Peter’ Moncton ‘in 
his Wicked scheme. “They will not liftia hand :more 
against the beautiful girl whom he would betray and 
crush. And one thing more, Ralph, the best men 
of your crew ber Guy Drammond only to iove 
him, and since'they know that fur him'I would save 
this girl their hearts‘as well as their hand, are with 
me. 

* Upon my life, Arnwright, you have me on the 
hip. And now | have one question toask. I think 
you will tell:me the trath.”’ 

* T will at least tell you no falsehood, Ralph.” 
* Then answer me this. Is there real wickedness 
jon the part of Peter Moncton in this thing?’’ 

‘* Yes, Ralph, there is.’”’ 

“But is it entirely a false-heared, treacherous 
move ?” 

* As false and treacherous as you can imagine 
Ralph. In.good time you shall kn ow all ; and when 
youdo ‘know it you will thank me for having 
saved you from helping to'the consummation of a 
fiendish plot.” 

Seabright got up and took several turns aeross the 
‘cabin, 

By-and-bye he stopped and laid his haud upen:his 
companion’s shoulder. 

“ John Arnwright, if I will give this girh up to you 
will you give the brig. back to.me ?”’ 

“* What to do with her, Ralph ?’’ 

‘Torun her as straight back to the.Pool,as I can 
run her. 

‘* T will make the exchange with all my beart.’’ 

“ Bnt yon.won’t use: your official position against 
us? You won’t, as soon as we get ashore, set the 
revenue beaks upon us ?”’ 

“No, Ralph. I give you my .word.’’ 

“Then here’s my hand to the bargain. The. girl 
is yours,” 

a Rnd the brig is yours, Ralph. Letus go on 
\deck, and’have the matter settled at once.” 

When they reached the deck the day had fairly 
jbroken, and the crew were all there. No one had 
thought of turning in while the two officers were in 
consultation, Jack Barbolt‘ was still at the wheel, 
and a look of intense satisfaction overspread his 
, weather-beaten face when ho saw the two lieutenants 
come up so athicably. ‘The crew were called aft, 
|where Seabright addressed them. 

* Tt.is all right, boys. We are going back to the 
'Pool. ‘Mr. Arnwright has made me understand ‘that 
Peter Moncton is a more raseally villain than | had 
jthought him. The girl Edith [ have given up to 
|Arnwtight’scare. All's well that ends well.” 

**Good'!”’ eried the boatwain. 

And the ery was echoed from all quarters: And 
Ralph Seabright when he saw these signs of feeling 
on. the part.of his crew was glad:that he had been 
forced: to do right. . 

‘*\ When we. get in,’’ he said to Arnwright, “sand 
\old -Moncten demands an. expianation, I shall tell 
him that you and. your men forcibly overcame me. 
L would not make an open enemy of him, if I can 
avoid it. You have no objections to bearing your 
\full share of the responsibility ?”’ 

“ Not the least, Ralph ; and yet you are borrowing 
unnecessary trouble. Be sure Peter Moncton will 
be never more in a position to dictate to you.” 

‘** How Ff” 

“Ask me no questions.. You will understand it 
one of these days.” 

The watch was set, with the sailmaker in charge 
of the forecastle, and the two officers walked aft 








you do not getangry. In the first place, know 
that my sailing orders are from Captain Dram- 
mond ?”’ 

“ Yoa 2” 

“‘Yes—I and my men, thoge who came on board 
with me~-are under his orders. Truly, Ralph, this 
piece of wickedness on the part.of Peter Moncton 
was foreseen and provided against. It was ap- 

arent to. Drummond toat if the steward of Arn- 
cliff should seek the abduction of Edith he wonld 
have recourse to this brig, .of which he was.the 
principal owner. 

“With his suspicions once aroused and directed 
Guy Drummond acted promptly. We knew that 
the ‘Starbeam’ was to make land near Falmouth. 
With eleven picked men I started, A clipping yacht 
slipped us around there between two days. My first 
visit was to the English frigate with whose. com- 
mander I have been long and intimately ac- 
Qaainted,”’ ' 

* And you belong to, the Royal Navy ?’’ said Sea- 
bright, wonderingly. 

“Yes, land. my men.’ 

“And you wereat the bottomof that impress- 
—) business er. 

“Tanderstand it now. By the host! but you’ve 
Played a great game.”’ 

““ Ay, Ralph, and I’ve won too.’’ 

“Look. ye, Arnweight, how is it with my men on 
tock —my men ofthe old crew ?” 

“They have made a virtue of necessity. They 


and leaned against the taffrail. 

‘Mr. Arnwright,”’ said the chief officer, his voice 
and manner betraying considerable anxiety. ‘‘ I 
\have a few questions'to ask which I trust you may 
ibe willing to answer candidly ; for I tell you truly 
your position on board his brig—your presence, 
with your men—trouoles me. I must have been as 
blind as a mole not to.have seen at the very first 
that your men were trained men-of-war’s men.’ 

Arnwright nodded and smiled. 

“It is easy enough for you to see it now, Ralph ; 
but you will remember tiat even Arnold Lowden 
was deceived,” 

* Ay, so he was.” 

“And now go ahead, old fellow, and ask your 
questions.” 

** Well, sir, in the first place, you are an officer of 
the English navy ?” 

“Tam.” 

“ Will you tell me your rank ?”’ 

*T don’t know why I should object, though, for 
the present, I should prefer that you would keep the 
information to yourself.” 

**T will do that, sir.’’ 

“* Well, Ralph, a little more thana year ago I was 
a captain in the service of the East India company, 
and in command of one of their finest ships. At the 
time the Chinese sea was infested by a horde of 
pirates that made bad work for our merchantmen, 
My ship was well armed and I told our captains at 
the Canton hongs if they would lend me fifty men, 
, with small arms, I would try to wipe the rascals 





out. They gave me the men and the arms and I 
started. TI overhauled the piratieal junks—six of 
them—and chased them into the Gulf of Tonquin, 
when I sank them every one and such of the pirates 
as were not drowned I captured. This was, of conrse, 
a feather for me. On my return to Canton Admiral 
Sir Richard Yorke asked that I might be appointed 
to the command of a frigate, the captain and lhieu- 
tenant of which had been carried off by fever. To 
make a long story short; I received my commission 
and appointment; so, you see lam really a post- 
captain in the Royal Navy.” 

Seabright scratched his head in a sort of be- 
wilderment. 

“T have heard something about that before,’ he 
said ; ** but, goodness me ! I thought——”’ 

‘* Never mind what you thought, Ralph. Let the 
matter rest just where it is. And now for your 
other questions.” 

* But is your name——’ 

‘My name for the present is John Arnwright. 
When I exchange it for another I will let you 
know.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Arnwright, you're a puzzler.” 

“You find nothing threatening in that, I trust.” 

“Ay, there itis. That brings up another ques- 
tion. “You area captain in the Royal Navy, and 
your men areinthe same service. What is to be- 
come of our brig?” 

“Oho! are you there, old fellow ? Yon forget, I 
am not a revenue officer. And, to tel’ y u the truth, 
Ralph, I and my men are on furlougu. What I am 
doing now I am doing for a friend.’’ 

‘For Guy Drummond ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Then you won't trouble me nor my men when 
we got in?” 

‘*No, Ralph, after you have landed me and my 
friends you shall‘ be at liberty—sither you or 
Captain Lowden—to run away with your brig as 
quickly as you please. And I would aivise you to 
get out of my way.” 

“T’ll look out for that, never fear.” 

Up the Channel the sun had lifted its flaming disc 
above the waters, and the signs which had 
threatened a storm had all disappeared. 

The two officers had just started away from the 
taffrail when Edith came on deck. She’ looked 
quickly and eagerly around, and something like, a 
shadow fell upon her face when she saw Mr. Arn- 
wright and the smuggler in familiar converse, but 
it'was' only for a moment. A smile and a cheerful 
greeting reassured her, and she stepped to the rail 
and looked over into the water. 

“‘ By my life, Arnwright, I want the privilege of 
telling that girl to take courage. Have you any 
objections?” 

“Not in the least, Ralph. In fact, I rather like 
the idea.’’ 

“TI never was accused of boing very soft,”’ the 
smuggler said, apologetically, ‘‘ but somehow I feel 
just as though I would like to have that girl’s for- 
giveness. I suppose [ama hard, rough man. My 
life’s been hard aad rough enough, at all events. 
But this is the first time [ ever stepped out of my 
way todo a piece of dirty work, and I swear to 
you I wouldn't have done this if Peter Moncton 
hadn’t sworn that it would be for the girl’s good in 
the end. I think 1’ll goand speak with her,” 

“Go and try it, Ralph.’’ 

Edith heard a step at her side and turned and 
looked up. _Wheu she beheld the dark, corrugated 
face of the. man who had been foremost in the cruel 
work of the abduction she shrank back with a 
shudder and with a frightened look. Had her pro- 
mised friend failed in her service ? 

But Seabright did not leaye her long in thig 
dread uncertainty. 

‘+ Lady,’’ he said, with as much softness of speech 
as he could command, ‘1 wonder if you can ever 
forgive me for the part I have taken againat 
you?” : 

“ Forgive you, sir ?’’ repeated Hdith, in surprise. 

“ Ay, fair lady—forgive.” 

‘Indeed, sir. Whatpart are you acting towards 
me now ?” 

“If you will just cast your eyes atthe sun, lady, 
you may guess at something.” 

And he nodded and smiled as he pointed to the 
fiery globe that was lifting itself out from the mists 
of the Channel. 

She started and caught herbreath. Surely the 
sun was rising and was over the starboard rail. 

Could the brig’s course have been changed? Was 
she heading to the northward ? 

She looked up into the smuggler’s face and 
caught a new expression there. 

“Oh, sir, what does it mean? 
lented ?” 

* Fair lady, I would give a good deal if I could 
say I had relented of my own tnought and purpose, 
for since I have given up the work I was hired to 


’ 


Have you re- 





‘© Which Peter Moncton hired you to do, sir.”” 
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“ Well,” said the smuggler, with a little gulp, 
“it isn’t pleasant to betray old friends, but since 
Mr. Arnwright knows all about it, I don’t know why 
you mayn’t know from me as well as from him. 
Yes, Peter Moncton is the man, and, as I was say- 
ing, since I’ve given up the work I’ve felt better 
than I did before, an¢ soI wish I conld say that I 
had changed my course of my own original 
choice.” 

‘And why can you not say so?” asked Arn- 
wright, coming up at that moment. “ My dear 
young lady,’’ he continued, addressing Edith, ‘‘ not 
only Mr. Seabright but all his crew, when I had 
presented your case fairly to them, right cheerfully 
yielded you up to my care. They not known 
how fearfully and wickedly you were being wronged. 
I will answer for Ralph Seabright that he will be 
your friend henceforth.” 

“Yes, Arnwright,” cried the smuggler, zealously, 
** you mgy swear to that.” , 

‘Mr. Seabright,” said our heroine, extending her 
hand as she spoke and smiling—she could afford to 
smile now—“ for the somewhat rough usage you 
gave me last evening I freely forgive you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Edith.” 

* And now,” said the maiden, “ will you tell me 
first what Peter Moncton had planned for you to 
do with me ?” 

**You remember what I told you,” put in Arn- 
wright, as the smuggler hesitated. ‘‘ Peter 
Moncton’s course is run. Henceforth he can neither 
harm nor help you, Let the lady know what the old 
villain had planned.’’ 

“ Well, Miss Edith,” said Seabright, “I was to 
land you at astation of ours near Cherbourg and 
have you put under lock and key. Then, some tim 
this evening or ee ee Richard Moncton was 
to appear as your deliverér, and you were not to 
leave France until you had become his wife.’ 

** Oh, monstrous!” 

“But it wasn’t to be, lady.” 

* Ay,” added Arnwright, cheerfully, “it was not 
only not to be, but you have really been in no danger 
atall. Atrue and powerful friend has been watch- 
ing over you from the first.” 

You mean Guy Drummond ?” 

**Yes—Guy Drummond.” 

* And he, sir—he is safe ?” 

* Yes, lady.” 


At this juncture the attention of Seabright was 
ealled to the braces, the wind having veered 
slightly to the southward, 

“That is favourable,” said Arnwright. “ With 
flowing sheets we'll slip along more speedily.’’ 

“And we are heading for the Devonshire 
coast ?”’ 

“Yes, lady. You will see the old lighthouse be- 
fore noon.”’ 

Edith forgot all her troubles, forgot for the time 
her enemies. She only had cause for thanks now 
and only cared to think in gratitude of her true and 
devoted friendes 


(To be continued.) 
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DRURY LANE. 


A MORNING performance was given at this theatre 
for the benefit of the American Centenary Fund. The 
play chosen was “ Macbeth,” and it was supported 
by a powerful cast. Miss Genevieve Ward was Lady 
Macbeth, Mr. Hermann Vez'n Macbeth, and the other 
characters found suitable representatives. Under the 
circumstances of a benefit criticism would be invi- 
dious, but a few words must be given to the Macduff 
of Mr. Fernandez, which was so powerful a piece of 

cting that, familiar as most people are with his par- 
fricular style, the house was literally taken by surprise, 
and awarded him the heartiest applause for his really 
excellent performance, On this occasion the witch 
scenes and Locke’s music were given in theirentirety, 
Miss Victcria Vokes being the Hecate and Mr. 
Righton the principal witch. Taken altogether, this 
representation of ‘Macbeth ” was a most adequate 
one, and gave great satisfaction to a large house. 


STRAND. 

Tue trifle entitled “Cracked Heads,” which only 
occupies half au hour in representation, is one of the 
funniest parodies we have seen, ‘I'he target slot at 
is Mr. Gilbert’s “ Broken Hearts” at another theatre, 
and the travesty at the Strand is little short of per- 
fection. Every tone of the original is turned into 
ridicule, and the work is so well done that the audi- 
tor is all but certain to imitate Oliver Twist and ask 
for more. ‘I'he dialogue is far beyond the average 
of such works, and we venture to think that even 
Mr Gilbert might be proud of having made so much 





fun ont of the notion. The best of the burlesque is 
that it is thorough, In constraction and language 
the original is traced closely in the subile spirit of 
travesty, and beyond this, the actors, the scene- 
painter and the costumier have fully followed the 
track of the authors, with the most amusing results, 
We feel certain that it will prove very welcome to the 
patrons of this delightful little theatre. 

A note added to the playbill explains that ‘‘in con- 
sequence of recent correspondence, it is thought 
necessary to explain that the piece being free from 
political reference, any applause that may be accorded 
to the authors and artists will be accepted in a non- 
political sense,” 





CRITERION. 


Tuts elegant theatre has been reopened under the 
management of Mr. Alexander Henderson, who pro- 
mises to his patrons ‘a light and bright entertain- 
ment.” As an example of the kind of piece he means, 
he presents us, on the opening night, with the pro- 
duction of a fairy musical extravaganza, after Clair- 
ville and Gastineau, called “ Piff-Paff.” 

It was preceded by Byron’s two-act comedy of 
“The Old Story.” This was very effectively per- 
formed, Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr, Westland, Mr. 
Charles Dollette, Miss Davies, Miss Ewell, Miss 
Merville and others, both male and female, of compe- 
tent talent, assuming the different parts. The dia- 
logue, well-delivered, lost nothing of the sparkle that 
belongs to it, and kept the audience in good humour, 
and frequently extorted laughter, which of itself is 
sufficient applause. 

Of “ Piff-Paff”’ it is difficult to give an account. 
There is so little of story in it that there is almost 
nothing to tell. But there are characters who, by 
their eccentricities, continually excite the audience. 
These have to do with the acting of the piece, but 
nothing with its literary merits, which have not been 
sufficiently well attended to—a great proportion of 
the spoken humour being little better than “‘gag.”’ 
Much of the effect depends on the activity of the 
artistes ; Miss Lydia Tuompson, for instance, never 
standing still, but dancing always, singing always, 
chattering always—no repose—ail bustle, buffoouery 
and extravagance, 

Miss Thompson personates Prince Glamour, heir- 
apparent of Glamourie, who falls in love with a goat- 
herdess, Joconde by name, charmingly played by Miss 
Violet Cameron. 

Mr. Willie Edouin, as Cherub, the Prince’s Buttons, 
was never weary of inventing “ business,” to secure 
the attention of the unreflecting spectator, fond of 
show and bustle and in love with absurdity. 

Some of the music is very pleasing, and the scenic 
illustrations are superb. But, properly speaking, 
there is no theme; the substance of the web is non- 
sense, and its outcome the merest gossamer, incapable 
of containing aught that is tangible, and continually 
shifting its place and its shape. In a word, it is 
* Piff-Paff.” . 


Ir is said that a young girl, by name Emilia 
Chiomo, is now being trained by Signor Salvini. 

Map.xs. Fancutra will shortly make her first ap- 
pearance at the Alhambra, 

Ir is understood that Madame Sainton-Dolby’s 
cantata, “St. Dorothy and her Martyrdom,’’ will’ be 
performed at St. James’s Hall in June next. 

An American girl who is studyiug music in Italy 
asked the Pope to ble@her voice. His Holiness 
smilingly complied, 

SADLER’s WELLs, the oldest theatre in London, is 
sold now at last. Arrangements are in progress for 
its immediate conversion into a skating rink, 

Miss ADA CAVENDISH makes her reappearance in 
London at Easter, at the Globe, in “ Miss Gwilt,” the 
drama recently played with great success in the 
provinces, Miss Cavendish will be supported by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and Mr. Leonard Boyne. 

THE ALEXANDRA Patace has secured the services 
of Mr. Sims Reeves for a sacred concert, on Good 
Friday, by paying the great tenor 150 guineas—the 
highest sum ever received by an English artist for 
singing at a single concert, For this he is to sing 
three songs. 

Cremona VIOLIN.—A collection of 26, formed by 
the late Mr, John Thornley, of Preston, was on 
Thursday sold by auction by Messrs, Foster, at 
Pall-Mall. Lot 15, a Nicholas Amati, brought 110 
guineas; another by the same maker, lot 19, sold for 
115 guineas. Lot 17, a Straduarius, 112 guiveas. 
Other instruments varied in price from 20 to 72 
guineas, The 26 violins realised 1,1971. 

THB moustache often acts as a deterrent to the, 
youth who sighs to participate in an amateur. thea- 
trical performance, and yet canuot sac:ifice his 
upper lip’s glory to ;the supposed exigencies of the 
occasion. Asa fact, however, such a sacrifice is un- 
necessary, as, with the exception of the heaviest 





kinds, the moustache can be soaped down and painted 
over so that its presence would never be su: 

by the most critical in the audience, It is by no 
means generally known that Dion Boucicault played 
all through the ‘‘Shaughraun’s,” run with his mous- 
stache thus artistically secluded from the public 


gaze. 

We have to record the death of Mr. George Vin- 
cent, the well-known actor. After running the usual 
course of provincial probation, Mr. George Vincent 
appeared at the Surrey and other theatres, and made 
his first entry on the Olympic stage under the 
management of Messrs, Robson and Emben, in Octo- 
ber, 1862, when he performed the part of Sir Arthur 
Lassell in ‘ All that Glitters is Not Gold.” For some 
time Mr. Vincent was in failing health, and his last 
engagement was at the Holborn Theatre, under Mr. 
Horace Wigan’s management, which terminated only 
a few weeks ago. 

Tue rage for opera-bonffe has caused a new 
demand for instrumental performérs. The Philhar- 
monic, the New Philharmonic, the British Orchestral 
Society, the Wagner Society, the oratorio societies, 
the chorus societies of Mr. Leslie and Mr. Barnby, 
compete with each other for accomplished players on 
stringed and wind instruments. Crystal Palace 
band, under Mr. Manns, has been brought, by con- 
stantly playing together, to a state approaching per- 
fection. The Alexandra Palace has also its orchestra, 
under regular engagement, and performing elassical 
and popular music, under the direction of Mr, Weist 
Hill, The latest place of entertainment which has 
entered the market in search of instrumentalists is 
the Royal Westminster Aquarium and Summer aad 
Winter Garden. Music will forma leading feature 
in its attractions, and members of Parliament may 
occasionally seek refuge from a dull debate in the 
Thursday evening of classical music at 
the Royal Aquarium. Such is the want of English 
instrumentalists that Mr, Auther Sullivan, director of 
the music, has been obliged to go abroad to collect 
his orchestra, 





THE WHITE ROSE CHIEFTAIN ; 
OR, 
THE DISPUTED CROWN. 
——~—___ 
(Continurp From No, 655—Pacz 60.) 





CHAPTER VII. 


Lapy VaLentra sat by the turret-window, which 
commanded @ fine view of the adjacent country, 
with a piece of embroidery, a gorgeous tangle of floss 
silk, and her needle occupying much of her atten- 
tion, but with her eyes often straying from her 
cane her father or the wintry landscape with- 
ow 

Thanks to her care and Heaven's blessing, the 
earl was slowly growing convalescent, and could sit 
two or three hours each day in his great arm-chair. 
She had not yet told him of the seeming forester’s 
visit, his declaration of love, or his disclosure with 
regard to his personal history, lest the shock which 
it would produce should prove fatal; and it was of 
this she was thinking as her gaze wandered into the 
park where she had wandered with the pilgrim. 

Suddenly she perceived a horseman dash round 
an angle of the distant high road and enter the 
great gates. 

Who could it be? Was it Lionel Richmond, or 
anybody who might bring tidings of him ? 

Antently she watched till her father, roused from 
his brief nap by the sound of hoof-beats on the 
drawbridge, looked up and asked : 

“ What is that, my daughter—did not some person 
cross the drawbridge, or did I dream it ?’’ 

“Nay, there is a horseman below.” 

“ And who is he ?” 

“I cannot tell; he is a stranger.” 

* No cavalier from the court then; but whoever 
it may be you must go and see what is wanted— 
the steward is gone, and the servants do not under- 
stand my affairs. Arrange my pillows and I may 
fall asleep whilst you are absent.” 

The girl obeyed, and descending to the hall met a 
man clud in the simple garb of a peasant, but with 
a face that bespoke honesty and intelligence—it was 
James Thurlow. 

‘The visitant bowed courteously, and said: 

“I trow I have the honour of’ meeting Lady 
Valentia Lyndhurst. Can I see you alone?” 

Mute with apprehension, the girl conducted him 


4| into the keeping-room, where the pilgrim had told 


nig RS, and closing the door, turned the key in the 
lock. 

** My lady,” resumed Thurlow, ‘‘Ilam aware of 
your love for, , and secret betrothal ‘to Lionel 
Richmond, for humble as I may seem he has 
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thought me worthy to be entrusted with his confi- 
dence, and watch over and warn you if needfal!, I 
hayes sad echoes ae you to-day.’ bictioadh 

* Go on ; do not keep me in suspense,” in 
the girl, with wild catuatheal P 

“Well, Lady Valentia, Lionel Richmond has been 
betrayed ; it has been told his majesty that he had 
obtained his position as forester in Windsor Woods 
toact as spy on the Larcastrian government, and 
he whom you first knew as Robert Markham has 
been arrested and cast into custody to await his 
trial for treason.” . 

Harold, the young man’s page, had declared that 
Valentia hurst’s love could not be half so 
deep as Bonnibell’s, but now she sank down with 
a long, wailing cry, and forgot everything in blank 
ee a Biles 

‘or the moment peasant was perplexed 
inclined to open the door and call the servants, but 
a second thought was wiser. 

A goblet. of water stood on a silver tray, which 
had just been brought from the earl’s room, and 
seizing it he sprinkled a few drops in her face, and 
forced a little through her white lips, and then 
chafed her hands till she was again conscious. 

““ What—what were you saying ?” she faltered. 

** Oh, lady, it is bard for me to it, to come 
to you with evil tidings, but. my to you and 
to him drove me to you. Lionel Richmond is in 
the Tower, and must soon meet his trial as a 

Fe 

The poor girl still trembled, and her face looked 
even more statuesque than Bonibell Seymour’s had 
when she sat listening to the page’s sad atory in the 
Duchess of York’s bower-room, and it was with 
extreme difficulty she could gasp: i 

_‘* What can be done to save him ? for he must not 

“That isa question I would fain discuss with 
you, Lady Valentia; you have influence at court, 
you and your father—and I would counsel you to 
tell him all; and cast yourself on hig mercy. And 
now I will leave you, but before we part, a wotd 
more—if you are in need of assistance, do not fear 
to trust James Thurlow.” 

‘And where do you live ?”’ 

“T am & woodman on the estate of Sir Rufus 
Haliburton, and there you will find me in a plain 
brown hut, which will be pointed ont to you by a 
gatekeeper, who is in secret friendly to me; and the 
cause of the White Rose. Heaven pity you, lady, 

t bf oy, 


and give you strength in your great 

Mechanically Lady Valentia unlocked the door 
and saw him walk into the hall; mechanically 
—- the staircase, she returned to the turret 


mber. 
Her father had fallen asleep, and she had there- 
fore time to collect her thonghts for the ordeal 
before her; but at length he stirred uneasily in his 
chair, and woke from his fitful slumber. 
“* How pale you are!’’ he exclaimed, fixing a keen 


WS ee 

ntia sprang to him, and sinking at his f 
abandoned herself toa ion of os while jd 
sobs echoed dismally through the room. Finally 
she gained strength and courage to say: 

“Father, I have a confession to leave which will 
presen. you and pain you, but I must speak never- 

eless.’” 

And she proceeded ‘to reveal what she had hitherto 
kept a secret from him, the fact that the seeming 
pilgrim, who had asked alms at the castle door, had 
rescued her from drowning in the surf, and been so 
much in love with her as to assume the garb of a 
forester at Windsor in the hove of occasionally 
meeting her. 

She told how he had hovered around the royal 
castle to watch her movements, and that when he 
had restored her to her father, after her exposure to 
the forest, the only boon he had craved in return 
was one he dared not ask at the hands of the proud 
earl—his daughter’s heart. « 

The old man started and exclaimed : 

**Valentia, Valentia, do you love him ?” 

“Yes, with my whole soul.” 

** And who is he?” 

** Of course his real name was not Robert Mark- 
ham, but Lionel Richmond; and—and, my father, he 
is an adopted son of the Duke of York.” 

“And you have fallen in love with a zealous 
Yorkist—you, the daughter of a rank Lancas- 
trian !’’ 

“Yes; but|I have not finishéd my story; his 
secret has been betrayed to the king, and he has 
been arrested and thrown into the Tower. My dear 
father, he has twice saved me from death, and on 
the day he restored me to your love and eare you 
declared you should ever afterwards hold him in 
grateful remembrance and yearned to reward him, 
offering the gold he did not need and the distinction 
he scorned to receive. Now, now the hour has 
come and you can serve him if you will.” 

** How, child, how ?”’ 

** Would you have his blood on your hands when 





you can mayhap save him by your timely ‘uterposi- 
tion ?”’ 


The old earl reflected a few moments’ ere he 
replied + 
“I am old and feeble, but Lancastrian though I 
am if I were in London I would speak in his 
favour.” 
“ Father, let me go; love will give me strength 
courage 


and y? 

“Child, you cannot travel alone a distance of ten 
leagues amid the cold of winter and the perils which 
will beset you. -Hark ye! I will despatch a mes- 
senger to-his majesty, begging him for my sake to 
Ls merciful to a man to whom I owe my daughter's 

e. 

“ Tf the courier is sent I will accompany him ; I shall 
give myself no peace, no rest, till I see the king and 
queen.” 

Hours dragged wearily by, during which Valentia’s 
project was fully discussed, and, her father’s consent 
reluctantly. gained; and leaving Barbara and the 
housekeeper tocare for her father, with his husky 
“ Heaven speed you” ringing iu her ears, and his 
message concealed among the folds of her robe, sue 
set out upon her perilous journey, 

As her father bad once remarked, she had been 
delicately reared, aud, besides, her strength had been 
severely taxed during the earl’s illness, but every 
euergy of her being was nerved to the performance 
of the task before her. i 

She bad a solemn mission to plish, a purpose 
to fulfil and, with something of the apirit of the Spar- 
tan women, she journeyed towards London. 

Over hill and dale, through dense woods and dim 
rocky defiles, with the wind sweeping fiercely by, 
and the snow falling around her and beneath her 
horse’s feet, she kept on, brave and fearless. 

What was all this to her, when she thought of the 
young life which might, but for her interposition, be 
doomed to drag out. weary years in the dungeons of 
the Tower, or blotted for ever from the earth ? 

Valentia and her single attendant were a league 
perhaps. from Windsor when they met one of the 
begging friars who were wont to stroll from door to 
door and beg a scanty pittance. 

The friar stopped and exclaimed : 

“ Prithee, do not pass without giving alms to the 
needy!”’ 

Valentia placed acoinin the open palm and in- 
quired: 

*¢ Whence came you, good father ?” 

** From London, lady.” 

* Aod what news bring you from yonder city ?” 

* There is little news, daughter, save that the kiug 
on Monday signed the death-warrant of Lionel 
Richmond, who, disguised as a forester, played a bold 
game as a Yorkist spy.” 

Every nerve of the girl thrilled as she listened, but 
she found voice to articulate ; 

“* Has he had his trial ?” 

“Yes, but. his friends say it was not conducted 
fairly. More than one petition has bern sent his 
majesty, but he is firm—his fate is sealed!”’ 

A sharp cry broke from Valentia, and, without 
waiting to hear another word, she urged her palfrey 
forward. 

At length she reached Windsor Park, and struck 
into the very avenue along which she rode with the 
gallant forester on the day of her restoration to her 
father. 

Her heart was full of tender memories as her 
thoughts roved back to the past, and for a time she 
lost sight of the bitter task which had brought her to 
Windsor, 

They had gained the courtyard which had been so 
gay with preparation for that memorable chase de- 
scribed in our opening chapter ere she awoke from 
her reverie, and then her mission rose befure her. 

Looking up at the massive walls, and remembering 
what the friar had told her relative to the king’s 
firmness concerning Richmond,. her courage failed, 
but only for a moment; the next she had leaped from 
her palfrey, and darted up the stairs, 

The old lord chamberlain was not in attendance, 
but as soon as she gave the name of Lady Valeatia 
Lyndhurst she was allowed to pass, 

Through corridor afte: corridor and room after room 
familiar to her during her residence with Margaret 
of Anjou, she hurried till she stopped amid a group 
of pages, gathered near the threshold of the audience 
chamber, where Henry had once paid such honours to 
the hero of Windsor Forest. 

“| would fain see his majesty,” said the girl, 
with the air of a person who does not mean to be 
denied, 

“ Impossible,’’ cried a pert youth, asignificant smile 
playing about his saucy lips, ‘‘ he’s ill.’’ 

“ Tush, tush! Arthur,” exclaimed another, ‘‘ you 
know-our orders were explicit not to bar the door 
against 4 certain visitor. Pray what may your name 
be ?” he added, in a respectful tone and with an 
earnest gaze. 








“Valentia Lyndhurst,” was the low reply. 

And yon have served as maid of honour to 
Margaret of Anjou ?” 

** Yes ; but you were not then in the royal house- 
hold?” 

‘“ Nay, my lady ; but I heard too much of you to be 
deceived, Come in !’’ 

As he spoke he flung the door wide open, and 
ushered the guest into the graad old chamber. 

The chair of state had an occupant, but not Henry 
VI. and as he rose to his full height and moved to- 
ward her, she found herself face to face with a man 
of noble presence, tall, erect, stately, and every 
inch a king. 

‘* What is this ?’’ faltered the lady ; “ what moans 
the change [ find at Windsor Castle? Where can I 
have a brief audience with the king ?” 

“First let me ask, and do not deem me pre- 
sumptuous, for indeed I have the right, what purpose 
has brought you hither ?”’ 

“T have come to plead for the life of Lionel Rich- 
mond who lies under sentence of death in the 
‘Tower,’’ 

“ Lady, I have joyfal tidings for you if Lionel is 
dear to you; the signing of his death-warrant was 
Henry's last act of authority; the trials which have 
gathered about usurped throue have turned his 
brain and he is no longer able to manage the affairs 
of state.” 

Lady Valentia looked perplexed, and hs went on : 

“The queen succseded in keeping it from the 
people until after the death of the Primate of Eng- 
land, and then the twelve peers, despatched to confer 
with Henry, ascertained the truth. As for me, I 
shall be obliged to introduce myself, as I desire my 
first interview with Lady Valentia Lyudhurst to be 
entirely private. I am Richard, Duke of York, 
Lord Protector of England, and I assure you it was a 
pleasant task to release Lionel, my adopted son.” 

The girl’s cheeks crimsoned and her brown eyes 
kindled with sudden joy. 

* He is safe, then,” she murmured; “how much 
sunshine and shadow, happiuess and misery may be 
crowded into a single day.” 

“ Ay, lady, and you might as well have added 
political revolutions, for during the last week the 
aspect of affairs has eutirely chaunged—the White 
Rose of England is in power, and Heaven graut he 
may use it not for personal revenge, but for the good 
of the realm!” 

At that moment a footfall was heard, and a voice 
which vibrated musically on the girl’s ear said: 

** Valentia! Valeatia !”’ 

The lady glanced round, and perceiving the 
familiar form and face of the speaker for whom she 
had suffered and sacrificed so much murmured : 

“ Lionel!” and sank into his arms, 

The protector smiled, and Liouvl said, gaily: 

“Your interview with Lady Vualeatia was uot as 
private as you may have thought, my dear father ; 
I must confess I have been eavesdropping.” 

“A most discourteous act, lad, but at an hour 
fraught with such pleasant associations, I wiil not 
reprimand you, or longer intrude upon the joy of 
your meetieg.” 

As he spoke he moved away, and the young man 
folded Valentia to his heart in that strong emotion 
which is too deep for words. At length, however, 
she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Lionel, my happiness appears vague and 
dream-like; it seems as if | should wake to the 
rvality that you are dragy ns out a miserible éxi.t- 
ence in the Tower with a veath-warraus hanging 
over you! How much you must have suffered!” 

“Ay, Valentia, my treatment was barbarous, for 
asa spy I was loaded with irons and kept in a solitary 
cell; but I am amply compeusated for ail I have 
endured in the sweet consciousness of your devotion, 
which was communicated to me by the faithful James 
Thurlow. He told my father, too that you were on 
your way to Windsor, and we have been preparing 
a pleasant surprise for you. Harold, my own page, 
who has shared my fortunes through good and evil, 
was stationed at the door, with a group of companions, 
with orders to admit Lady Valentia Lyndhurst 
whenever she should arrive, but not to betray our 
secret. ‘To-morrow my mother is expected at the 
castle, and she will give you the praise and welcome 
you deserve.” 

‘'he crimson came and went on the girl's face, and 
drawing her to a seat ona pile of cushions, heaped 
beneath the window, Liouel Richmond talked long 
and earnestly, and when they appeared at dianer in 
the banqueting-hall, the beautiful Valentia wore a 
white rose which her lover had ventured to wreathe 
among her rich tresses. 

That night they walked for a few moments on the 
battlements, and gazing on the leailess trees and 
desolate fields the girl marmured ; 

“ Lionel, it is winter without, but summer in my 
heart !’? 
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Ah, joy had lent a new charm to everything around 
her, and life seemed henceforth to be a pleasant, path, 
winding on through more than the fabulous wonders 
of fairy-land ; butshe did not see the reverses which 
in one short year were to bring back anxiety and care 
and require all the strength and fortitude of a true 


woman. 
(To be continued.) 





EXILED FROM HOME, 
aD SEEe wenseee wee 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue news of the death of Lord Darkwood came 
upon Captain Tollish like a great burst of light to one 
who has been wandering in great darkness. 

Years before he had counted upon the death of the 
marquis, and his own succession to the Darkwood 
wealth and graudeurs, but of late years he had given 
little thought to such « possibility save in unusually 
speculative moments. 

And now in the hour of his greatest need, when 
he had stood upon the very verge of rnin, he had 
risen at one swift and mighty bound from his low 
estate to the position of one of the wealthiest and 
mightiest peers of the realm. 

He was staggered by his good fortune. He could 
searcely believe it. 

Lord Dark wood had been two years younger then 
himself, with a more vigorous constitution and’ with 
habite of life more conducive to longevity than those 
he practised, 

He might have been expected to live many years 
—to marry and to leave at: heir to his title and’ his 
estates, : 

But he was dead, leaving no obstacle between 
Captain Tollish and al! this noble inheritance. He 
was (ead—and Captain Tollish was Lord Darkwood 
in his stead, 

A realization of the trath came but slowly tothe 
captain's dazed brain. 

Pietro was much quicker to comprehend the full 
import of the news. 

He sprang up like a Jack-in-the-box and gave a 
kick at the shabby old portmanteau he had been en- 
gaged in packing, his long slender legs, like exag- 
gerated black candles, displaying au unexpected 
agility in the operation, 

A new order of affairs was about to be insti- 
tated. 


Captain Tollish’s old effects would hardly serve | 


Lord Darkwood, 

“Jt seems like a dream,” muttered the new lord— 
“and I fear that I shall awaken from it. Let me see 
your telegram, Mr. Sutton.” 

The lawyer extended the slip of paper in silence. 
The new Lord Darkwood seized it eagerly and read 
it with barning eyes. 

It was dated Ajaccio, Corsica, and read as follows: 

“ Yacht ‘ Sylphide,” lost off south coast of Sardinia, 
fin storm on night of the 3rd. All on board lost 
except myself. Lord Darkwood drowned with’ the 
rest, Am on my way to England.” 

This message was signed with the name of the 
master of the yacht—Richard H. Foster. 

“There can’t be any mistake—Lord Darkwood is 
surely drowned,” said Captain Tollish. “I shall 
wait here in London for Foster’s appearance.” 

“IT have no hope—no hope whatever,” said the 
lawyer, sorrowfully. “If Lord’ Darkwod had sur- 
vived the wreck, he would have telegraphed me ims 
mediately to forestall any report of his deuth. I would 
go to Sardinia but that Foster will soon be here, and 
he can give me more information than I should be 
able to obtain there.” 

The‘ new marquis began to swell'with a growing 
sense of i nportance. 

“1 will order my mourning this very day,” he 
said. “As you sag, there’s no hope. My poor 
cousin is dead. Iknew'lo he valued your services 
and counsel, Mr. Sutton, ard I shall avail’myself of 
them. I hope that you will continue'to study the 
interests of the Darkwood estates and their owner as 
heretofore. I shall look upon yow not ouly as a faith- 
ful counsellor, but as a friend.” 

The marqu’s arose and extended his hand: The 
lawyer arose also and put ont: bis hand, said a few 
final words and departed, muttering as le went down- 
stairs : 

“Sad times have come to Dunhiolm whon a schem- 
ing scoundrel like Captain Tollish becomes its master ! 
A noble soul has gone hence to make room for an 
ignoble one, A great nature has vanished anda 
mean and plotting one has taken itsplace, Ali! if 
my lord hai only been married! If he had only left 
a child to succeed him !” 

Pietro closed the door after the departing lawyer, 
and master aud man gave expression to tieir great 
exultation at their good fortane. For the good 





fortune of Captain Tollish included the good fortune 
of Pietro. The man knew too many of his master’s 
secrets to be fearful.ef a discharge; (= «>» 

‘It wouldn’t look just the thing for me to go out, 
Pietro,” observed: Lovd Darkwood,;: with a. proper 
regard for appearancds. “Go to the tailor’s and 
him send a man to take my measure and orders. «I 
shall have a weil-fitting coat aftermany bad ones, I 
hope. And, Pietro, as soon as [ put da my mourn+ 
ing you are welenme to my present possessions.” 

Tradesman followed each other in rapid succession 
throughout that day iuto the presence of the new 
Lord Dark wood. ‘Tailor, tered sey draper, jeweller 
and others came an? went. 

The marquis gave orders lavishly. 

Unwonted luxuries appeared upon the tables and 
in bis dressing-room. 

He darkened his windows and assumed a semblanes 
of deepest mourning, bat all the while his heart was 
rejoicing in the wildest exultation. ’ 

The next morning several newspapers contained 
the notice of Lord Darkwood's death, and the new 
marquis was overwielmed with calls and éongratala- 
tions from host# of former friends who had found it 
convenient to ignore his existence of late ‘years. 

For two or three days’ he maintained tlie strictest 
seclusion, not leaving his chambers; bat when his 
new garments ¢ame: home he ‘issued forth in the 
most irreproachalle mourning garb ‘and with a coun: 
tenance toned down to a proper expressiow of grief, 
and wag’seen of men in ‘all his’ new’ dignity’ and 
honouts. : 

A week passed; and he had grown very awxious and 
irritable, when Captain Foster, of the lost yacht 
* Sylphide,” appeared in London. 

Captain Foster went first of all to Mr. Sutton’, and 
the two came together to call upon Lord Dark wood. 

The sailor’s story was brief, but its accuracy could 
not be doubted. He was-a bluff, honest fellow) ‘who 
had been’ sincerely and deeply attuched to hiv late 
employer. 

He had been in the service of Lord Darkwood ‘for 
many years, the marquis having been devoted to 
yacliting, 

His story was told with all the simplicity of a 
sailor, and with eqval straightforwardness; Hv'said 
that the “ Sylphide ” hed ‘been cruising te Méditer. 
ranean for several months; that Lord Dark wood'had 
visited Greece; had spént a week at Algiers ; and 
was on his return to England when the yatht en- 
countered a great gale-upon the night of tie third of 
September, when off the sovthern coast of Sardinia. 
A sudden blow had snapped the mainmast’ short-off 
like a pipe-stem. And then, whi'e the deck was én- 
cumbered with débris, while all hands were in apanic, 
a quicker, sharper blast—a sudden fary of the ele 
ments —had driven the yacht. over on her’ beam- 
ends; 

The sailors had caught at any object’to float them; 
but had been swept into the inky yeast of waters. 
Lord Darkwood had clutched at a broken piece of 
mast, and had then been carried overboard: Captain 
Foster had seen this in‘ the very moment wiien he, 
grasping ata chair that chanced to’ be on deck, was 
swept overboard also. 

Captain Foster had managed to keep himself afloat 
for several hours with ‘the aid of the chair ‘he had 
providentially seized, and‘had been picked up the 
morning about daybreak by a fishing-smack  belong- 
ing to Corsicans. 

He had made search for his late companions; and 
only’ tvo well assured himself that they were 
drowned. > 

The remnant of the “Sylphide” had been cast 
ashore at Cave Tenlada, on the Sardiniaw coast, as 
also had several dead bodies 

Lord Darkwood’s, the’ mate’s and two others’ had 
not been among: them, 

Captain Foster had cruised about the vicinity for 
two or three days, then finding their search absolutely 
vai and hope being.no louger permissible; he had 
set ont upon his retura to England with the mournful 
tidings. 

Mr. Sutton and the new marquis made many in- 
quiries of Captain Foster. 

He answered them all in the most straightforward 
manner, 

There could be no possible doubt of Lord Dark- 
wood’s death. 

And so the last vestige of hope which Mr. Sutton 
had unconsciously cherished died out of his mind: 

The new Lord Darkwood breathed more: freely 
when his visitors were gone 

“T was afraid that there’i be some doubt and un- 
certainty about my cousin’s death,” he remarked. 
“By Jove, Pietro, I couldn’t stand the merquis’s 
return now, you know. I’ve had a taste of his 
grandeurs and I wouldn't give them up not evenif he 
stood here in the flesh before me at this‘*moment.”’ 

And the ugly expressivn of his: visage gave double 
effect to Lis words, 





Pietro laughed softly. : 

“My lord. is dead, safe enough,” he declared. 
** When all those sailors perished lie wasn’t spared} 
He is ont of the way and there are no funeral ex- 
pensés to pay,” and he laughed again. “‘S you 
stay in town longer ?” 

“Not L!.. I’ve lived in banracks for years, Pietro; 
now Pil try a bome of my own., I shall go to Dan- 
holm Castle to-morrow. I am) impatient. to examing 
my reut-roll, to see my farms and my, tenantry, te 
wander through my park, to ride my horses, to enjoy 
my new possessions, Mr. Sutton will go dowm with 
me. : 


“My salary of course is increased tenfold,’ ob 
served Pietro, sil kily. 

“ Yos, that goes without saying. You have served 
me well, Pietro, and you'll not find meun ah 
Besides, [may yet need your services in lines 
than. that» of valet,’’ remarked Lord) Darkwood, 
meditatively. “All my dirty work may not bedone 
io I notice that when a man hesouce done that 

of work hevis likely: to have’ more’ of iton his 
hands.” Oo" Oe +43 

Pietro ‘smiled and showed his teeth. Any kind of 
work well paid for was acceptable to him: And Lord 
Darkwood was a perfect mite of wealth, which he 
Meant’ toworkat his leisure. 

“ We! were speaking about that girl the other day, 
Ye know, signor,” lesaid,** Miss Markham’s’ child. 
hill you go“up’to see het?” * Pane « 

“T think co said she marquis, carelessly, “Tv 
changed'mhy ‘tind. “1 don't care to see her. 

“Sue may be ,” suggested the valet ; “a ser- 
vant in her grandfather's house. You are immensely 
rich. You'can well afford to séctlé a small income 
upon her.” d ony #4 

“Bat in doing so I shoald arouse suspicion. and 
ingniry, No, she can go on-as she’s been going,’’ said 
his oe “T'll leave her to herself an shai 
matry,a footman, or a groom, or possibly a farmer 
60n, aad will live and die contented im her very igno- 


“Then you won't do.anything for her?’ persisted 
the valet. 

Nothing. I'll not go'there,. I'll not. inquire after 
her, Why,sheanay be dead! Who.knews? We'll 
let her fate remain a:mystery. I don’t care to. solve 
it ” 

The valetia face-was' turned eway. A sudden 
gleam appeared in. his! eyes, bat his master did. nat 
notice it. If thesmew lerd “was, a schemer, so also 
was the Maltese! And in that moment he resolved to 
ascertain for himself the fate of Constance Mark+ 
ham's'child, The knowledge might’ prove useful to 
him there after, and greatly advance his . fortunes. 
He might as‘wellsecure # portion-of the Darkwood 
wealth to bimeelf. Why should he’ not secure for 
himself an inde fortane? 

He resolved to’ give the matter his early am 
earnest attention. 

“T shall go to Dunholm,” said the new lord, 
sirily; ‘TI shall‘ live in splendour; I’ sliall fill the 
castle with ts, I shall by'and by'make « grand 
martiage. It's lucky for me that’ uty wife is dead. 
I'll make a grand match next time, Pietro. I'ma 
peer, aud ‘I’ shall'ally myself to some noble family. 
Ah, a grand life opens before me!” 

“ Shall-you bring the signorina home from Malta ?”’ 
inquired the valet. 

The marquis made.a quick, impatient moveme nt. 
The question evidently suggested some source of 
annoyance which he had forgutten, He, muttered a 
curse, and walked.to and fro hursiedly, 

“No, I'll not bring her to England,” he angwered. 
“She'd be an encumbrance, and injure my prospects. 
No, let- her stay: in Malta. I. never want to: see her 

in,’”’ 

Pietro did not pursue'the subject, but employed 
himself in packing! his master’s new werdrobe in the 
commodious boxes newly bonght'for the purpose, 

The next morning Lord Darkwood, accompanied 
by Mr. Sutton, andattemded by Pietro, set out:for his 
lordship’s inheritance in Shropshire, 

As they journeyed northward: by: the «mail train 
the valet was very busy with his own plans and 
schemes, which were quite apart) from those’ of his 


employer. 
(To be contimued.) 


A TERRIBLE TRIAL; 
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FROM DARKNESS TO’ LIGHT, 
——_.—_ 
CHAPTER XIIL 
Frosste could’ perceive that though Mrs. Milton 
became more composed'her tears yet flowed freely 
and the child cried, plaintively : 
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“Mamta, mamma, you cry just as if you were 
wicked. Please don’t.” 

“ Oh, I am sometimes, darling—I am,” was the 
answer, in a choked whisper. 

Yhe child not understand this, and presently be- 
gan to sob in blendedfear and grief. To soothe her 
and relieve nersélf Leonia earessed her, called her. 
pet names, and préssed-ber close to breast } and 
yet the tears flowed. Seeing that e was pent 


terribly excited, Leonia bye 
her feelings, and a : 
rabeedl ory any 
ee oi Flossie, 
“ Bless her !” .m 
“ Bi t zon’ never - so vet Agata a 


“ Now mamma’ is well again, 
more, Will you, sweet ?” 
“Not if yon won't, 
rubbing her eyes anid 
“She 

s my life—my all! Ob, without 
her ?” .. 

“ You mean me, sneliaih tint you hag 

“ Yes, dearest.” 

” And Leonia © the frth, oben. 
= be re 
g removed all thoughta 
fromthe child's mind, Leonia i 
moménts and then’s ; 





bury th ¥ that promised 

to bury the love a 

joy. ie is hard! I cannot - : 

anguish—I cannot forget that my Repos ej in ashes 
at my feet,” 

Dashing the gathering tears from bee eyes, eho | 
eoated herself at. the escritoire and took up apen. It 
trembled in ber fingers, for, thoughts: of..the.; ipast | 
crowded upon her md, She wrote a few lines, but 
the. ‘liquith drops of igteh dell opon thé :papbr- and it | 
@vas spoilt. 

ip get now the wewdrd: ofcmy: first wien | 
Eda tobk advantages of me, Tt Oswald 
bas heard of that and thidke ill of me ‘Oat Pblattie 
éim'?”" 

She pte worn 0 héf hans sti itvdativa 
alonid: ortow wal’ peritedting evdty ‘ite’ of 
a se Festi Med, ‘Huskil Ii 

w 9,” ‘she’ ae a t 
blame him—only wysdlf.. re yet resi ised ve 
hard to make amends, to"buy peace at “cost, and 
prayed,so,often for support from above... It seems to 
me ‘too that if Gewald loved and trusted .me .as- he 
wished: me’to trust him he would have ‘asked anvex- 
planation: at) least, and not written, 89 -ouvtly; «so 
éolily, But it is all—all over | Suppositions “arb 
worse than useless.:’ 

Compressing her’ ‘lips;/ishe' grasped her peri! and 
h wrote: 

“ T grant the rélease? adked :for' im ‘your vomiinni! 
cation. I think, however, that‘it ‘would have been 
titore pblité’ ds Wwell'té "honowrable”'to’ have stkited 
aioré plaiiily thé réisons?” 

Leonia read this over, and’ tiién’ shotk hér head 
safitig : 

“ No, tht is viterish; arfil' Hks'& ¢oniplatitiig air, 
I will not send that” 

Again she tried, and a dozen, sheets of paper were 

destroyed, and a dozen times she leaned back in her 
chair and wept, ere she penheda reply that suited 
her; gad then she sent:simply this,; 

“] release you, Oswald. L..M.” 

“Tis pee tis gone,” she said, arising and 
claspiug ‘her hands,over her heart. .. “ Now I con- 
secratewny life tu tity.child, end ask » foraro love‘but 
hers—think of none but thers,” 


* * - * ° 


Bob's first night on the rdad wag one .to .be .re- 
membered as long as he lived, The novelty of liv- 
ing inja waggon apd. riding, the strangeness of-hdar- 
ing, When half asleep, the rumble of as many wheels, 
the crackirig of the whips and the shouts of the 
drivers, all conduced to exeité him beyond: the 





possibility of slumber. 


Occasionally the roar of the lion or the howl of 
the tiger resounded upon the air and drowned for an 
instant the noise of the vehicles, and then Bob 
would wish that he was outside onthe box with 
Jolly Joe, for there he could hear the voices of the 
beasts more distinctly, and see the long procession 
as it wound its way through valley and under 
the bright, moonlight. 

But he was obligeil to curb his desire and ‘keep 
very. still, forothers were in the same ambulance 
soundly sleeping, and he knew only too'well what he 
should get if he disturbed them. Until the first light 
of morning: streanied over the hill Bob remained 
awake, abd-'then only from sheer exhaustion sank 

slumber. Two hours later he was 
“and ordered to get out and help un- 

This he was very willing to do, 
, ven before breakfast, would refuse 


making frantié efforts to un- 
he asked Joe if there was to be 
th&t-day, and was very much dis- 
when informed that this was only a halt to. 
w the horsesrest and food. 
~“ Then we've got to work and be banger oe ‘tip? 


pose?" feeling somewhat, 
os That ook our rig hits,” tio ait 
end of Bob's 


| were many questions. et 
his compan’ prmcly but he 
nnd then now, for several of the 

round fhe ¥ 


ta in eT was told there tr ot brcok : 


Before reathitig'it‘he' was «obliged topass through a 
slump of. bushes, and the thought suddenly, occurred 
to. him,.that it was a good time to escape. But no, he 
had promised to co-operate with Jack, and it. would 
be dishonourable.to go.off alone.  While.regretting | 
that. suck am exeelient opportunity, must be.allowed 
to pass he heard a rustling iamong thé\leaves; ‘and 
fhen-a faint:-whisper : 

“ Hist;. Bob ! is that you ?” 

© Yeu ¢ whol ate yon ?” 

“Pn Jack: T'tt of* the’ other side’; there’s’a 

just’ above *ydu'; come over.” 

Bow’ easily’ fottna’ tlie’ crossitig; aid presently 

stood” beside’ his condjutor: 


CHAPTER XIV. 


‘ GENTLEMAN to see you, madam—in thre sitting- 
*06te!”’ said Tiromas, appearing at tlie entratice of 
Levtie's boudoir one morning shortly after the events 
revorde@'id our last,and! nodding very superoillivusly. 
Pho coh vet tional servant’ was evidently shocked at 
the idea of'so- early :-a'call froma 
- “DP will be down presently,” answered Leonia, 
arising ‘from'her chuir aud moving toward the dress: 
tig-table. 

Thoivas‘vlosed’ the door, wheeled about, and! mut- 
teted‘ashe wert dowusteirs : 

“ Marites is mauners end some pedple is illiots.” 

Having changed her wrapper for a neat morning 
@téis p Leoni smoothed ‘her hair wod left her chain- 
ber. 

Si suspected was im fact confident that her 
daller' was a° detective for whom she 'had sent the 
preceding night, aud slie' walked very slowly down 
stairs, vhat shi¥ ntiht shave time to compose herself, 
for she’ felta”certain trépidation that rentlered her 
ne¥vee"trémulous. Reaching the sitting-room door, 
shé pattved an instant forone final effort at self-con- 
trol, end thehy with ‘more than her usual hauteur, she 
glided into-the apartment, Near the window sat a 
man of n-@ lium size, plainly attired, and holdivg his 
het in bis hand, His face was! ofa cynical ‘cast, 
lighted by deep black eyes and ornamented ‘with whis. 
kets'andnowstache. He arose as the lady enterad, 
aud, teking!a letter! frony liis' pocket, passed it to ‘her 
without speaking. Leonia glanced at it) and sveing 
tliat Te Was )the’one ‘sho had sent to the chief, she 
remarked: 

“ You are a'detective, I suppose ?” 

“Tem” 

An énibarrassing silence ensued, and Leonia could 
feel those sharp eyes gazing steadily npon her. She 


|ripid 


hardly knew how to commence, and to gain time 
she said: 

“ You came at the command of the chief ?” 

“ The possession of the letter is good evidence of 
that, I presume,”’ he replied, with a slight smile. 

* Yes, ”* she mused, and dropped her gaze. Mioutes 
sath and she could séc that he was becoming im- 
patient. She had not dreamed that she should become 
thus discomposed, and the fact annoyed, irritated and 
mortified her, Determined to say something, she 
looked up suddenly and said; 

“T am \unaccustomed to business of this sort, and 
hence my hesitation. Iam troubled by persons who 
seek to blackmail end extort gt J am threat- 
parades with all kinds of injury if I do not pay, 

“ The names of these persons, if 
interrupted, taking out his note-bob 

**I do not know theiii?”’ 

a. Then: deworibe theif wppearance. First, are they 


“Fomile. One a dark, black##yed'womnan, the 
otheris—” 
| My dearest Leonia! I have réturned:at last !”’ 


please,” he 


Mi Milton started atthe sound of that voice, and, 
ere ‘she could speak, Bia, elegantly attired, came 
ly forward, threw ber arms -aronnher neck, 
and gréered her again’ with great démonstratious of 
affection and joy. Leonia réméitied passive—held so 
by consternation ! 

a to the library!” whispered Eda, peremp- 
torily. 

Léonia knew to ber sorrow'tiiat she must obey, and 


fl turding toward the detective éhe smilingly said : 


“Will you éxéuse me a moments, sir? My 
fridnd ha® been absent some 'fitiie, and she is anxious 
to talk with me.”’ 

He inclined ro. ) atid’ the two ladies left the 

ment atid to thé library. The door 
veloged an rete ‘Eda grinned sneeringly and 


e ES if @ low, sibilant wéider - 


‘You would work ‘your 6Wn ruin, idiot! You can 
‘britig ‘nothing sgainst me ; while 1 can lead you 
lit to the gallows! You dream not of my power! 
your every thought as well as your every 

act! Beware!” 

“Thave trembled under threats long enough,” 
xeplied Leonia, an licy calmness, settling upon her 
pallid face, “I have struck for freedom,and I shall 
oontinue to strike.until every chain that binds me is 
sundered.” 

And she ‘turned her back upon her companion. 
Bda-leughed moockingly, and placing her hand 
heavily upon Leonia’s shoulder, answered : 

“The hand that is poised over Rose Foster.can 
take lier life at any instant, and the murder will fall 
bpon you—you caunvt avoid it, every circumstance 
is in barmony—you are in (my power~—you cannot 
escape. _Now, send that man-.away—your brain .caa 
coin a good falsehood,” 

‘*Never!” breathed the oppressed woman between 
her teeth. 

* ¥durefuse?” isaid Eda, reflectively,.a look -of 
hate overspreading her features. 

Suddenly a gleam of triumph stole from her-eyes, 
anud-pinching Lednia’s shoulder she atided, inarattling 
voice ; 

“Bhisten! You love Oswald Loring ; he habde- 
derted ‘you; you are miserable, you cannot live with- 
cathim. | can bring him back——make him your 
husbaud—give you love, peace, bliss.”’ 

She watched her victim to note ttoe'effect of her 
words. 

Leovia sighed, and then,stmmoning her resolution, 
rejoined, faintly : 

“ do ‘now believe it! Why should I bélieve 

a?” 

“1 swear it—I swear it!’’ ejaculated Eda. 

Leouia’pressed ‘her hands to her face and bent her 


ad. 

Her bleeding heart implored ‘her to listen. Et.was 
a dreadful temptation ! 

“'Po-morrow he will come to you if I say’ the 
word,” continued Eda, couscious of her advantabe. 
“He ‘will beg you to forgive him—he will kueel at 
your fest—be will press your hand as in days past 
he ‘will fold you to his breast—his kisses will rain 
upon your cheeks. This lswear to accomplish with- 
out harm to any ove!” 

Phe'picture, so vivid, so bright, intoxicated Leon{a’s 
senses/for a moment, "and she was abdut to yield 
when the face of her child seemed to'rise before 
her, wét with tears and wild inits anguished pleads 
ing. 

The mask fell—the inflaence was gone, and Leonia 
Milton rose up majestic in her glorious woman 
hood. 

‘“ Fiend, traitoress, begone! I will not buy love 
with your subtle arte! Until he seeks méof his 
own will LremainasI‘am ‘T'empt meno more!” 





“ You castaway his ldve? . ‘ven it is'for ever.” 
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‘‘There is a beyond !’’ was Leonia’s strong, re- 
verent answer. 

Eda’s face became blue with rage, and the muscles 
twitched spasmodically. 

In a low, truculent tone she articulated ; 

“If you save yourself, you save him! Reject my 
offer and you plunge him into disgrace! Listen, 
blind idiot. I hold him as I do you, though invisibly, 
If you do not send that detective away I will cause 
Oswald Loring to be arrested for embezzlement. I 
can do it. I will convict him ; I will send him to 
prison ; I will blast his young life; I will ruin him 
for all time !’’ 

“Demon!” Leonia. 

** As you please, Think of his person, his talents, 
his prospects, his position, and that which he may 
yet attain! Shall your band hurl him into the reek- 
ing depths of infamy? Speak!’ 

“You cannot do this. 1 will not believe it,” mur- 
mured Leonia, trembling from head to foot. 

“Tswear by the Heaven which I knew in my 
childhood that I can! And I will if you do not speak 
within two minutes! No power on earth can stop 
me. Recollect, you—you sent him to languish in 
prison, not I!” 

Leonia sank into a chair. A terrible contest was 
going on in her breast—her whole nature was racked 
to its core. 

“ One minute gone—ten seconds more ! The prison 
draws nearer, ruin advances to grasp the choice of 
your soul! Only forty seconds left !” 

Leonia shook as though in the breath of a hurri- 
cane. Either she must sacrifice herself or Oswald; 
misery must come to her or disgrace to him. 

“Ten seconds only! One—two—three gone! You 
will blacken him for aye! Four—five—six——” 

“Oh, save him! I consent!’’ 

The low wail that came from the heart surcharged 
with grief and terror brought no shame, no pity to 
the inexorable being who stood gazing upon her vic- 
tim ; instead, an exultant gleam came into her steely 
eyes, and she said, imperiously ; 

“Go and dismiss him, then! I have business 
elsewhere, but I shall know if you fail to keep your 
word, and the penalty will follow rapidly,” 

Leouia arose, drew a long, weary breath, and 
having regained in a measure her composure she left 
the library and moved slowly towards the sitting- 
room. 

Her violent excitement had enervated her and she 
looked pallid and exhausted. 

Entering the apartment she said, carelessly ; 

“I have received information that will dispense 
with your services. . Another thing, sir—I do not 
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like your manner, 
your chief, if your please. I supposed he would send 
me a gentlemanly person.”” i 

“It is very singular that you did not discover my 
unpleasant manner until after your visitor came,” he 
replied, still retaining his seat. 

“T have nothing more to say,” observed Leonia, 
reservedly. 

* Excuse me, but I have, I shall not.detain you 
long. Whatever may have caused this sudden 
change in your purpose, I care not, but my, profes- 
sional reputation is as dear to me as your good name 
is to you. Do you wish me to condemn myself to 
the chief merely to satisfy a passing whim of 
yours P” 

“ No—let it go,” said Leonia, impatiently. 

“Thanks. One more question, if you please,’ 
continued this wily individual. “Do you wish me’ 
in reply to the chief’s queries concerning the case, to 
teil him that Mrs. Milton contradicted herself ; that 
sho seemed confused at times ; that after an interview 
with a person whom she called her friend she came 
back looking very white and troubled and told me 
that she could dispense with my services ?’’ 

Leonia at once perceived how, under the circum- 
stances, such a reports this would compromise her 
integrity ; and yet she knew not how to avoid it. She 
could not resume her story to him—she could not 
retract her words. Perplexity sat heavily upon her 
mind. Presently she responded, as indifferently as 
possible : 

f - is no concern of mine—this report to your 
chief.” 

“Indeed!” he said, with a slight smile and a 
quick glance from his black eyes. “ Well, then, sup- 
pose I should tell the chief that in working up one 
case I stumbled upon a thread that led to another, 
and ascertained that Mrs. Milton was mixed up with 
some very disreputable characters, one of whom I 
had seen coming from her house? ‘Suppose I add 
this to my first report—am I to leave the influence 
on the chief’s- mind that Mra Milton repents having 
sought to break away from these people, or, in other 
words, that she desires and purposes to shield 
swindlers ?” 

“You talk boldly, sir!. You forget my position!” 
said Leonia, alarmed at his knowledge, and yet seek- 
ing to preserve a quiet exterior. 

**T beg your. pardon, but you have not answered 
my question. I am compelled to do my duty, I 
could tell you more of my discoveries if I wished. 
All I want now is proof; 1 trust you will reconsider 
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He twirled his hat on his finger, and gazed upon 
her as if expecting her to comply. 

' “You séek to coerce me into d something 
against my jadgment and my will. ‘This is outside 
the line ‘of your duty, I think,” she remarked, quite 
co edly, though she was atxious and excited. - 

or must be plain with you, madam. You 
have virtually complained of..ewindlers and black- 
mailers ; .you have sent for an officer to hunt them 
up; at the same.time you harbour one in your house, 
and make a compact with her to shield her from 
her crimes... Do yon know what compounding felony 
is, madam?” And he gazed upon her very sternly. 

Poor Leonia! She was in the midst of the net and 
becoming more entangled each, instant! He meant 
that she was guilty of compounding felony, and that 
she could be arrested for it! Her head swam with 
terror—her heart seemed sinking! She had only es- 
caped one complication to plunge into a worse one. 
She saw'only one mode of relief: she had heard’ of 
detectives being bribed; and, although the thought 
was repugnant, she felt that she must attempt it. 
Hastily drawing her purse, she extracted a bank 
note, and said, with averted eyes: 

“ Here—take it and be silent!” 

“ This insult from you, Mrs. Milton!” he exclaimed, 
leaping to his feet and glancing indignantly, con- 
temptuously, upon her, woul 

She blushed from her shoulders to her hair, and 
then the tears burst from her eyes, and she covered 
her face with her hands,. 

Meanwhile this very virtuous gentleman walked 
the room. At length he paused in front of her, and, 
clasping his hands behind his back, said, rather tur- 
gidly ; 
wf buiipoie you are aware of the penalty that 
attaches to the attempt to bribe an officer of the 
law?” 

A convulsive movement' of the golden head and a 
low, painful sob were his only reply. 

“I pity you,’’ he went on, in a softer voice. 
You have got yourself into an unenviable situa. 
tion. I suppose you are now willing to allow me to 
proceed in my investigation ?”’ 

“Do as you please,” was the forced reply, in a 
broken voice. ‘ 

“Very well, you may trust me. I will call again 
to-morrow.” ‘ 

And he left the room. 
Leonia arose, staggered to a lounge, and throw- 
ing herself upon it, buried her face in the cushion. 





your words, and help me, as far as you are able, to 
obtain it,’’ 





She was enveloped in the darkness of despair; and 
hope’ seemed a foul, vile mockery. . 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BARONET’S SON; 
LOVE pha HATE 


By 2u8, AVTHOR OF 
“ Winifred Wynne,” *' One Sparkle of Gold,” etc., etc. 
ee 
CHAPTER XXXtI. 

Time had don all too rapidly for the unhappy 
Oscar Vandeleur, till the eve of his fate had arrived 
and a few hours, more, must sever him from those he 
loved. best by, a barrier more hopeless than space and 
more cruel than death itself. 

He had written one last, despairing vent: to anvaf- 
fectionate and imploring appeal that he had. received 
from his sister Gladys. 

The ink was scarcely dry on the words which an- 
nounced and seemed toconfirm the miserable destiny 
that awaited him and then he sat gazing on it as if 
the truth were written in letters of fire. 

“ GLApys—I am going to be—what shall I call it? 
—a victim to my father’s inhuman and most tinna- 
tural cruelty and to my own ‘equally insane folly. 
They talk of being ‘led to the altar’; T am certainly 
to be sacrificed on the holocaust of hate, and if any 
love does exist where I am concerned, I doubt that 
it is in the heart of my destined bride, But I am not 
quite a villain, Gladys., I shall strive to do my duty 
so far as.outward acts can avail, I shall give the 
wages of the bargain. I shall make my , wife as 
happy as she can. expect to be from a loveless marriage, 
since it is through her I have been saved from yet 
more terrible misery and disgrace than Iam suffering 
now. 

“ Dearest Gladys, farewell! There is no cause for 
you to be sacrificed and dragged down in my humi- 
liation; and it shall tiot be. “Forget that your un- 
happy brother exists. Look on him as dead}; pray 
for him, that he may be saved from any criminial act 
in the agony of maddening memories. “And if you 
should ever see Edith Dupuy, then tell her I was not 
—I never shall be false to her ; but her name will bo 
on my lips and her image on my heart whatever may 
be. the hour or the manner of nfy death. Heaven 


keep you and her—the good angels who have cast 
the, only gleam of light and loveover my gloomy path, 
and may your fates be bright and. sunny asimiue is 
Oscak VANDBLEUR.” 


dark ‘and hopeless. 








(THE UNFINISHED BRIDAL ] 


Yes, it was done—that letter announced his invio- 
lable resolution and he was like a condemned felon on 
the’ eve of execution bidding adien to all that ‘has 
made life—if not happy—at least more endurable than 
it’ could ever be’in'the miserable bondage he was ‘en- 
tering. 

He directed; sealed it—as if in the very mockery of 
despair—with the arms ‘and ‘the crest of the ancient 
race from which he descended, aud then, throwing 
on a thick cloak, he rushed from the house, and him- 
self deposited it in the letter-box that no doubt might 
exist as to its safe delivery at its destination, 

The night was piercingly cold, and Oscar literally 
shivered with the inward and outward chill that the 
atmosphere around and his own utter depression of 
spirit. made almost intolerable. Yet he was not con- 
scious of the real extent of his bodily suffering in the 
more engrossing fever of his spirit. 

He scarcely heeded. the racking pain in his head, 
the ‘weary aching of his limbs, the loss of command 
over his thoughts and purposes. 

He knew full well that he was to appear on the 
morrow as a happy bridegroom: he knew that he 
was to figure before the throng of friends and acquain- 
tances summoned by the Bradleys to’ witness the 
marriage of their pretty daughter with the heir of 
Vandeleur, the baronet’s son. 

The wedding-dress, the breakfast, the crowd of 
spectators, the bells, the choral service, the correct 
three clergymen that were to officiate at the ceremony 
were all in the most approved and gorgeous style 
that wealthcould command, 

And Oscar laughed in bitter mockery as he looked 
injthe glass, when he once more returned to his room 
from that brief absence. 

His haggard features were almost strange to even 
his own gaze. 

He could scarcely have recognized them in the 
wreck they presented of his former self. 

And, though he knew it not, there was the fever 
flush over thit pained brow, there were the dark circles 
round the eyes, ‘the hot fire in the dry palms that be- 
tokened either the most maddening agony of mind or 
some physical canse for the ominous symptoms, 

He had secured this last brief hour of freedom 
and solitude from the rigorous etiquette that ruled 
the arrangements for the “wedding g, and there he sat 
over the flickering fire, his brain wandering strangely 
in the visions he saw and the wild fancies that shot 
through his brain, till he sought his bed in pure 
weariness and exhaustion of body and mind. 











He knew not whether ho slept ; -he had a confused 
night of dreaming wakefulness rather than slumber, 
and when at last he had got a slight interval of ab- 
solute unconsciousness the inexorable summons to 
rise came like the death-knell to call him to renewed 
exertion. 

It must be done. Joseph Bradley had ‘bought him, 
he was going to say body and’soul, and he still held 
the most powerful engine of the bargain in his own 
hands. 

The paper that was to be delivered to him on his 
return from the church was only too strongly sus- 
pected by the unfortunate. bridegroom to be his own 
fatal endorsement with the forged name on the back, 
that might indeed prove his utter disgrace and ruin. 

And till he had gone through the ordeal and won 
the promise he was still a doomed and helpless mar. 

He was at least well enough in body and mind to 
comprehend that much of the situation, and he 
sprang from his couch and began to dress as rapidly 
as the still increasing feeling of illness would allow. 
It was now over—his last period of free-will, and 
when the knock at his door announced some intruder 
on his solitude there was no alternative but to bid 
the applicant enter without delay or hesitation. 

It was his self-elected “ best man,” the betrothed 
of Lucille Bradley, Charles Bampfylde, who ap- 
peared, in unexceptionably new and gorgeous bridal 
attire, 

“ Well, Vandeleur, my hearty, how are you? We 
shall soon be almo;t as good as brothers, you know, 
for the governor has promised that Lu andI shall be 
married in the spring, now that your affair is safely 
off the books. I'm not jealous, old fellow, though I 
do believe you've got more than the lion’s share of 
the spoil, eh ? But, dear me! you've a terrible 
hangdog look about you, my fine fellow. It’s always 
the way when fellows are going to be married, they 
say, though they pick up wonderfully afterwards.” 

Oscar could have knocked down the prating snob 
with immense relief to his irritated and well nigh un- 
governable feelings, but it’ would have been at once 
an ungenerous and a dangerous indulgence to gratify 
his impotent spite ; and, after all, what had the un- 
fortunate Bampfylde done but simply appear what he 
really was—a light-hearted and somewhat underbred 
plebeian ? 

So he strove to command himself to reply without 
absolute insult to tho unconscious cause of his 
irritation, but his answers were, as he felt, singularly 
incoherent and wide of the mark, and Bampfylde mor 
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than once laughed heartily at the malapropos 
speeches that rewarded his attempts at badinage. 

“*Pon my soul, you must be wonderfully in love, 
Vandeleur, for I don’t believe you know a word I 
am saying to you !” he exclaimed at last, “ However, 
thank Heaven, it will all soon be over, and no more 
of these cross questions and crooked answéts in the 
play of thé Betrothed ’ that is comitig toa 

There was something that ree on his ears! in 
Bampfylde's signifi¢ent’ laugh in the nodof his 
good-looking plebeian head» 


: 


But he believed after all,#0‘far ‘as he had célltiinesit-} 


and sense to reason on ti® subjecty'that any Mea 
that Mr. Bradley had betrayed -hié secret Was as 
insane a2 improbable. 

The toflet was completed wow, and Oster; ander 
the influence of a cup of offé noir and ‘brendiy— 
which was the only breakfast he could be 
apon to take—somewhat revived int @nd in: 
manner and bearing. 

“ *Pon my soul, you're alanicommonly handsome 
fellow, V andeleur,” resumed the “ best man,” when’ 
at Inst he surveyed his charge in the glass. ‘“ No 
wonder Lily took w#iféney te-you, and Lean tell you 
I would have been setry to go ‘stakes 
with you even with! J even though bdo believe | 
she is as much in love with me as girls éver-are with 
their intendeds, I believe, after all, it’s moré to get 
fine clothes and freedom than pure love why most 
of them get married. Don’t you think so, Oscar ?’”) 


“ It’s a comfortable doctrine for a bridegroom any |’ 


how,” returned the youug man, bitterly ; “ but’ 
perhaps it’s as well, They'll expect less when’) 
they give less. But I suppose it’s time to be off; 
we're to be first, Iwnderstand.” ~ 


that, only T warm, comfortable |. 
brougham, te my id@a, on Ov ieeden, Pease as this,” 
returned Charles, joyously. ‘hear the 
chariot wheels of thé triumphal car, so we'll de 
scend.” 

Thero was a confused sound of voices and steps 
in the reception-rooms and hall as the two young 
men passed along, but they did not pay any heed 
to the bidden group, who were not supposed, to 
watch any movements but those of the bride. 

Oscar jumped into the carriage ; but even the 
motion of the smooth wheels appeared fo send 
pangs of agonizing paiu through his temples, and his 
limbs were well nigh too trembling to perform their 
functions save from the indomitable will that pre- 
sided over their powers. 

The church was already filled with spectators, con- 
sidering that it was in London and that the cold 
weather might surely prevent any casual passer-by 
froth entering’ the sacred edifice. But it bad been 
pretty freely braited among all connected with Mr. 

tadley’s household that a grand wedding was to 
take’ places tliat moriiing, and besidés the’ invited 
gtests niany curious stragglers gathered’ with the 
grouypw'as near as might be tu’ the dhtar. 

Bat Ovear saw little of this as he’stood at the altar- 
vail iw weiting for his bride. 

He only strove to keep his firm demé¢anontr so far 
a8 wus possible and to prevent any painful observa- 
tious from being exchanged on his singular look and 
bearing. 

He felt almost in a dream, that had yet one pre- 
vailiug idea; He must go through it all now; he 
must complete the sacrifice ; he must claim the reward 
for which be was enduring 80 much, 

There was a noise of carriage wheels from time to 
time ; fresh parties came up the aisle and took up 
their ‘position i in pew and chancel ; bit still the noble 
figure cnd handsome face of the baronet’s son stood 
motionless and rigid before the altar, without giving 
avy sbsolute sip that he was aware of the inciea- 
sing throng. 

At last came the ‘bride, on lier father’s arm, and 
attended by her six bridesmaids, who followed in her 
train. 

She looked very pretty, did the little daughter of 
Jvuseph Bradley, in her beautiful bridal dress, that is 
at once so trying and yet so becoming. 

And the bridesmaids could all Loast-of youth, and 
ome of pretensions toa greater share of attractions 
them the doubt'ul one of early youthfuluess, .and 
their, dresses were decidedly pretty in style and 
materia] ; so that the whole effect of the advancing 
group was decidedly yraceful and taking. 

Did Oscar perceive it? 

Who could tell? Certainly his face gave little in- 
dication of the workings of his mind, and when at 
last the bride was placed beside him—when he was 
at lengtlion the eve of the céremony that was to 
make her his own, there was a mist before his eyes, a 
dull ringing in his ears, that betokened some fearful 


{formula about to be uttered 


There wasa slight delay ere the clergymen took 
their places at the altar. 

One of them lived at a great distance, and, by 
some unlucky chance, was far beyond the time he 
had anticipated for the arrival at the church. 

But Fenn Oscar Vandeleur remained in the same | 


mis 
Ai tonto 1 floated ‘before him, and yet mn ce 
maintained bis place and his apparent, 


Lily uttered a piercing scream, and her father ut- 

tered a suppressed imprecation on the untoward 
event, . 

But there was no alternative, and no appeal from 
the power of that overwhelming attack of utter and 
irresistible unconsciousness. 

They hastened to lift up the prostrate bridegroom 
from the one (rhe 6 he Rs in helpless insensibility, 





dorrect apprehension of the scene. 

It began at last, the long-dreageeey ominow 
ceremony. 

The long preamble that seems to’ 
contracting parties to recall their agitated nsé' 
to prépare for the more memorable part in theservic 
was over. 

The officiating clergyman torpee(Ouaueanititine 
well-known words that domagine ar Pty 


had been spoken, the young 
usual response : 

“T will.” 

Then Lily was ori 
without hesitation or nage yong int 
simple form : 

“T will.” 

Then followed the siiap adlidoaaal 
coe tana fully and 
and t brin 
those who know and Leg 5 { 
‘Tess—such promises but a falsehox 
only a curse. — / 

Still Oscar went of in 
to follow the priest who 

And‘the bride'in her turt_w 


‘Ditere was littlé, very little wb 
y= wife, to confits the ¥owarhey- pepe 


be rds, one litle sytibellica!’ thie} 
eee | nyse Ye mah a all watts be-c0n-} 
plet a 


Joseph Bradley's plans would be carried out to the 
very letter—his favourite child be anited to the 
man of his choice and a title made certdiu should the 
life of his coveted--his’ purchased: son-in-law ‘be 
spared. 

A few moments, ay, scarcely as many seconds as 
could be counted in thevibrations of the’ tiny hand in 
the chronometer in the risen man's pocket, sand all 
would be over. j 

“Who giveth this woman to be married: to this 
man ?’’ came next,.to recall the wandering thoughts 
of the father or the bridegroom. 

He stepped forward, that complacent parent, with 
a triumphant smile, to reply to the question, add, 
taking Lily’s white hand iv his own, he’ gave it to 
the prigst, a8 the representative of the’ church froni 
whom tlié bridegroom wad to receive het’ for his 
own. 

The reverend gentleman turned ‘again to‘ Oxcar 
with a courteous Hiiat that he should produve the 
ring. 

And Oscar mechanically @tew it fromthe pocket 
where Charles Bampfylde liad taken good cave it 
should be deposited,.and then the clerygyman\ a 
to speak the final words that would seal the fate of 
that:young couple for ever for weal and woe, 

‘“* With this ring I thee wed,” he said, in the bland 
tones that were intended quietly to guide the 
principal actor in the geremony. 

But no responsé came 

Oscar stood as if stricken and abstracted, utterly 
unconscious of what was taking. place, dr * that ite 
was addressed. 

Agait ‘the reverend gentlemati repeated fis words, 
and this time with a more stern and réproving 
accent, 

Ouce again Oscar gave the ‘stine abstracted and 
uncomprehending stare, 

Mr. Viuing was half-alarmed, half-incerised at the 
disregard of all he considered reveret or corteous 
on the young bridegrooom’s part; but he strove ouce 
more to prevent any scandal and to conclude as’ it 
should be fiuished the solemn ceremony in which he 
was officiating, 

He touched the bridegroom gently with his hand. 

“Do you not hear me?’’ he whiapered;. “It is for 
you.to follow the words I have repeated,”’ 

Oscar gazed at him wildly for a py -then he 
gave a vague, uncertain grasp at the ring. 

Then he flung it from him as if it had been’of red- 
hot steel, uttered a wild and piercing cr}, and the 
next moment, after a staggering, hopeless movement 
that was only saved from an‘actual heavy fall by the 
aid of the altar rail, he sank slowly and gradually on 
tiie carpeted pavement, before the’spot wheré he-and 
the bride-elect had been standing. 





and uncontrollable agitation withiu. 


ia" 


no got she Was willing to 3 ai et) 

‘b8; i all good faith and sh onesty oufid: tO" | 

“Oh, yes; flying-en the wings of love, «and all: forfil. 
should prefer s 


and to carry sds. d of the church, where 
rémedi dence of the inevitable 
resent-on every such 

o the nee of the 


@by bis skill 
looked 


+ fellow is so ex- 

will be in actual 

5 cba we must hope for the 

pest, my dear-sir. Of coursé you will accompany us 

home, where you can make a more careful and pro- 
longed investigation of the case.” 

Dr. Elliot assented, and the sufferer was as well 
and easily as possible removed from the church to the 
most snug of tirecarriages in attendance, while the 
bride uaturally beckmé the next objéct of interest ant 
solicitude to the party assembled. 

“ Poor thing!.I never knew such acase. I have 
heard of inlidew Mfabiting; bdt mover! the bridegroom,” 
said one. 

“Yes, and it looked exéecdingly strange, to my 
idea,” observed.another, with # significant shake at 
the head 

** Ah, ‘if the ceremony--had-but been concluded, 
and she had beenshis wife, she would have been able 
to nurse him, which would, indeed, have been 4 
ered comfort to ‘het, ‘poor’ dear ' ® ‘xidesinsid, 
sigh 

grr Andit would have beet mitch miverto’be Mrs: 
Vandeleur,” reniarked another es sere for matri- 
monial dignities. 

And then, amidst sighs andtears audievlerhe welds, 
the: procession retartied, »witich had bedn:expected to 
arrive at the bride’s home in such very different cir+ 
cumstanves, 


OHAPTERXK XI. 

“ GLADYS, my/dear-child, are you really content to 
remain |with an old invalid, as you, have again. and 
again assured me ?” said Lady Merivale, after watch- 
ing in silence the apes raceful figure of her young ward, 
az she could seeit in that dusky light.of the winter 
afternoon. 

Gladys was near the window, some prétty, fancifit 
work in her land that’ might be préstied to réquire 
véry little attention of sight, since thiv’girl’s ‘preoc+ 
eupation of thought aulf the imperfect glimmer of 
the twilight certaitily predladed’all close or intricate 
progress in'the fabric. 

Puthaps tie very fact-of the'silence being broken 
did rather relieve the mondtony’ of that S swrilight 
hour, for Gladys‘hastily threw down her nesdles aud 
came closer to Lady Merivale’s fire-worshippiog 
seat. 

“* Why should you doubt it, dear friend ?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘Am I too dull and stupid to seem a8 
happy as I really feel? It is enough to be with some 
one who loves me, if, there was nothing else,” she 
said, with a suppressed sigh. 

Lady Merivale gave a doubtful shake of the 
head, 

“Tt is all very well to compare évils and'sdlect the 
minor fromthe major,” she suid, smiling’; “but T can 
scarcely ever hopé that IT could supply ‘the natural 
heed of a girl like you, Gladys. You are youtig, beau- 
tiful and the eldest‘daughter of your father; it is your 
rightful plece to be where Wertia is now, and it 





There was @ general cry of borror and surprise. 


| galls and frets mo when | think-that it maybe my 
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unconscious fadit that-you are not:sharing thé Castle 
festivities with your father and sister.’’ 

& flush of indignation came over the girl's: lovely 
features. i 

‘J join in such gaieties, which ‘are like dancing 
over a grave, Lady Merivale!’” shesaid, ‘indignautly. 
“‘Notif 1 were to-remain in a nun-likes for 
the rest of my life. Poor Oscar! ihe has noone left 
but me to think of and love him: now, and he shall, 
at least, find me true and leal to his injured, discarded 
self. I will never forsake him-+no,;notamder any 


Lady Merivale gazed at her im some surprised and 
saddened inquiry. I 


e circumstances!” she went ony vekemently.. 


There was an unusual and unvataral bitterness it: ' 


the girl's! tone, a: venting of. passion beneath, that 
was not to bedfully accounted for, evenby the strong 
affection that she had cherished for lier brother and 
loyal devotion to his wrongs. 

* Hush, dear child! - Such: rash:vows-are/but asa 
dog round the neck,’ she said;gravely. “ It is gene- 
tous’ .and noble of: you to‘thke up such:s chivalrous 
notion, but scareely safe; no, norshall’ I isay it P— 
altogether possible or right for one so young’and in- 
experienced.” og i 

Gladys had bent her head so tliat her face could 
not befully seen, bat ter companion could perdetve, 
or thouglit that.she. could) péresi ve; some dropsfell- 
ing onthe had that idbyron the dark dresis-of 
the young maidens d Be 

And the tone in which Gladys at length: spoke 
proved that tlidre wis a strong effort to repress 
the emotion that struggled to vent itself in tears. 

‘Aud you would: have me desert him, wien all 
othersshave:tarned against him ?” was her question, 
uttered ina voice that had more indignation in it 
than the words:éxpressed, 

“T. would ‘have; you’ take the owisest and: miost 
rational way of befriending him, which certainly is 
not byquarretiing withthenatural and proper friends 
and amusemeitsof your position;” answered the'lady, 
calulys ‘ Why isit that you are sownnoyed at this 
visit to Lord Delmore’s, Gladys 2 It oseems ‘to me 
that it might do good; evento yoar brother, for this 
breach to be reconciled; and the families; perhaps, 
more nearly united than ever,” 

. Phe lady’s eyes were closely rivetted on the 
yountg’s girl's face and the’ chair on which she’ was 
sitting drawn eufficieutly near to the'low ottoman 
on which Gladys had: pinced herself! for her 6vew to 
feel the: thril| that ram throug the delicate: frame, 
eveu though no souad: escaped’to mark avy agita- 
tien. 

“Ido not quite understand? Have you heard avy 
thing that you bave not.told me?” said: Gladys; in a 
cold, wooden voice, that. was carefully deprived of 
any betraying tone. 

“Nothing but rumours; my love’; bat, I honestly 
conftes,, rumours: on’ which somé reliance can be 
placed,’ returned Lady Merivale, deliberately, and 
measuting each) word as’ if to give time for its 
effect to'be mastered ere more overpowering tidings 
shouldcome;, “And I would iotrepeat them to you 
only that I think itanay be some use and guidance 
for your cowduct.”” 

* Tell me,” said Gladys, chokingly. “ I would 
fain know all—all. I can bearit. It will'not crash 
me gua 

“I cannot tell that, my love,” replied the: lady, 
“for if report: does speak traly, it may entail yet 
more nuhappy consequences’ than even [ feared) if 
you persist in your determivation, Do you know 
that! there is some question’ of a-marriage between 


Cecil; Dapuy and your sister Wenna?!) Iedo’ not: 


mean that he has ever consented, or even that tie ac- 
tually kuows it,” she went on; hastily; “ bav it is 
the plan and earnest wish‘of both fathers; and thie 
only doubt left isywhether the young people more 
immediately concerned aré likely to agree'in the 
atranvement,.” 

Glidys gave a little, unnatural laugh, 

“ Why should they not ?” she asked, in aprond) gay 
fone. “It is:-verydikely, ivit not, thatthey should fall 


in: love if'it iswished ? Wennavis very clever; very | 


intellectual, just tlie girl Lord Dupwy would prefer. 
Oh, yes, there is mo/ doubt: it will take place. But, 
what difference should it make: to me'?” she went-on 
sharply. 

The heartoft o matron, who'had not forgotten the 
daysmor the feelings of her youth; bled fortbat biave, 
suffering girl. 

She believed that she could read aright the bitter« 
bess and impatience of her spirit; the utter desola- 
tion that sickened her every pulse ; the sense of ne- 
glect and inferiority which forced itself on‘ the un- 
tutored, sensitive nature, 

“ Gladys, dear, it is no disgrace if you! were to're- 
bel against sucli injustice as this preference of your 
young sister betokens; it wowld be nounwomanly or 
Unuatural impulse that shrank back in utter disgust 


aud sorrow from the fate that gave her all you'might | 
° 


- 


have thought most ‘precious’ in life; I am van ’old 
woman compared with you, my child, but I “have not 
forgotten the fevlings'and the joys and the sorrows of 
my youth,jand Zi can also -reniember its love,’ slic 
went on, in a soft whisper that might have ‘been 
‘breathed rather by a‘lover'than a matron widow, 

Gladys liad yielded her small hand to the’ kindly 
clasp of this maternal friend,and it gave an aunvolun- 
tary grasp at the mention of that all-powerfal pas 
sion whicli governs and yet isso often disowned by 
the unive victims of its sway. 

“ Now, my child, listen,” resumed Lady Merivate 
after a brief pauss:” So \far'as 1 can rend the’ signs 
of the times; you are but playing “into your father’s 
—into Oscar’s enemies, hunts: by the: position ‘you 
woulditake wp. Assert yourself, miy love ;talte ‘the 
rightful position that Sir Lewis oasnnot deny to you 
without bringing scandaland disgrace on his namieattd 
preserve to yourself: the power of ben fiting Oscar by’ 
the success you can commandif’ you will.’’ 

Gladys sighed desparing|y. 

* Dear Lady Merivale, how am I tocall'thisfriendly 
genius to my aid?’ she asked, sadly. “If my father 
has made these plans, and Lord Delmore sanctions 
them,: all is rover, and T shall but degrade myself by 
struggle and complaint,” 

‘*Herhaps,” replied: the lady; “were there’ no 
other alternative, weré Cecil Dupuy the ovly' man 
who: could vadmie’* or. wiarry°a daughter of) the 
WVandeleurs-+-and mark'me, Gladys, T have no reason 
tosay that he would even cast one thought on your 
sister, He has ‘a: noble, true nature, and ‘he will 
scarcely be amenable to plot or injustice. And it 
isfor that very reason’ that I feel guilty in detaining 
you here, my love, ‘When all this scheming under 
current is flowing: rapidly along} yet:you have clang 
to me as if I were a mother rather thama’newly-fonnd 
and troublesome iwvalid friend,’ Ithink I must send 
you away, 1 must tell Sir Lewis itiis'time you should 
have more fitting eem panions and youthfal gaieties in 
this joyous’season; my poor ehild.’”” 

graspediher hand convulsively, 

‘No, do! mot send me aways let’me havo-w brief 
periodof rest; let me fee! that [vam/ofishme use, some 
comfort to one human: beiug,’? she exciwimed. “At 
jewst I have no sorrow, no. harshness; no coldness 
from «you; dear lady.) “Let me! stay tillL am called 
hence, unless am a burthen to you.” 

‘A blessing;a substitute for the child that I so 
prayed for—bat who was denied to me,” burst from the 
lady’s tips well nigh agaiuet her will.“ Bat,Gladys; I 
most’ ineduty tel) you ally I havebat. «smell 
pittance at»mydwi disposal, I cando nothing for 
you after TD am gone. I bave’ no’ power over the 
jointure which i my chief income. I ought nut to 
a‘lopt you, my darling, unless I was able to’ provide for 

a after an gone,” 

The girl's lipsyparted, as if to‘reriew and confirm 
her pleading. The bright, loving smile, the waflineh+ 
ing ‘bravery of the look that:still sought tlre tender 
glance of her maternal friend bespoke what would 
be her answer. But ere it could fraine itself‘in words 


the door opened avd a'servant appeared with lights 
and a salver bearing letters and papers which had 
attived by the afternoon post, aud which he 
delivered to his mistress. 

“ Al, heré is a letter for you; my dear,”’ said the 


lady, handing: one'to the girl that sent the colour 
from her cheek atthe very sigtit of the handwriting, 
“and only an uninteresting cirvular and bill for me, 
as I can tell by the outward aspect. I thivk I shall 
prefer the public news’ te sacl very commonplace 
epistles,” she added, smiling, 

But Gladys scarcely heard the words. 

‘The writing was bat too’ familiar for het not to 
dread, even while welcoming its'advent. 

Osear too séldom wrote for her to recéive it as an 
ordinary matter—a mere fraterual letter. 

Somethidg: of importance: either for weal or woe, 
was to be conveyed in that) apparently harm 
less sheet, and her heart throbbed paitifully as she 
toré opemthe envelope in’ trembling haste. 

Lady Merivale was too delicately sempathizing to 
appear to watch the uttering tumult tirat was’ oc- 
casioned by so ordinary an occurrence. Yet even as 
she ran her eyes over her own paper they strayed 
from\time to time'te her young’companion's face, till 
at length bér attention seemed’ more entirely en 
grossed: by some: paragraph of more interest than 
usual thatrivetted her in a' remarkable degree. 

Gladys: migtit have: bereelf been astonished! tad 
she been at leisure to remark ‘the peculiar look of 
saddened astonishment and even horror that passed 
uver the invalid’s features. 

She was perusing again and again the despairing 
letter of her unhappy brother on tite eve of his marri- 
age, and all else was empty and blank in her esti+ 
mation of interest)and importauce. 

But at length the voice of her companion was to be 
heard, in its soft, deliberate accents. 





“ Gladys} my: poor child; you: were but now de. 





claring that you could brave all, all in tho exercise 
of your daty: Do you still feel that you have 
courage to endure, my love? Can you sustain a itésh 
blow with firmuess ?” 

“Is he dead ?+-what is it?—oronly what I have 
rewi here?’ returned the girl, pressing hie letter 
painfally to her heart, 

“ Not dead, [ hope, buty I fear, ill—very ill, Some 
mental agony has, I fear, prostvated the brain ; but 
he is young and strong, and there is all to hopé, my 
Glatys,” said shé, firmly,*pressing the girl’s hand. 

‘““Whateis it? tell me!” replied the girl. 

And Lady Merivale, pointing to a paragraph in 
the paper, gave it the young girl's hands to read at 
her leisure, 

The paragraph ran’ thus : 

‘A remarkéblescene of a painful nature occurred 
yesterday ’in 4 fashionablechurch , where a wedding of 
some pr-tensions was’ being celebrated. The bride- 
groom was the only ‘son and heir of Sit Lewis Van- 
deleur, andthe bride daughter of a'wealthy getitle- 
man’ residing in Westbourne Terrace. The party 
was a gay and mefty one, the bride was young and 
pretty and attractive'as bridegroom could desire, and 
the-eeremouy had proteeded to nearly its termination 
when, as the ring was about to. be placed on the 
bride's fiuger, a suddem illness'wppeared to’ prostrate 
Mr. Vandeleur, who staggered, ‘full; and'was ulti 
thately’removed from the church, still’ in a state’ of 
insensibility;' We lave since heard with regret that 
the malady is'a seiziwre of fever, butof what nature 


‘the physiciane® donot yet pretend to decide, but it 


is apparently of a very serious and alarming nature. 
Mach sympathy is felt for the! young bride, the al- 
most wife, thus cast from the height of joy to the 
depths of grief andwnxiety:” 

Gladys read it to the end—she drained the cup of 
sorrow to the very dregs, and then turned to her 
companion with a smile'ofstony grief more alarming, 
than’ any burstof:awguish, 

* How soon cam | get to him’? Oan I go to-night ?” 
sheasked; pleading!y. 

‘*My dear child, you do not kirow what you are 
saying. It is impossible. You cannot go to strangers, 
and such strangers; aloné, too, and wnescorted,’’ re- 
plied Lady Merivale, tenderly, “ Oxalm yourself, my 
love, aud we willsee what/can be done. [ will my- 
solf write, if you have any idea of the address—or, 
stay, we can discover it in the London Directory or 
Court Guide. They will haveit.at the library, no 
doubt.” 

“Thanks, thanks; but I'must go. He will die, 
and no one near him!” groaned Gladys, in hopeless 
agony. 

ir No} no; we will hope better things,” saitl Lady 
Merivate, encouragingly. “Oscar is young and no 
doubt strong, atid he is not the first young fellow by 
thousands who bas had an alarming attack of fever 
and recovered, Gladys; Compose yourself and listen 
to reason,’’ sie wenton, in a more decided tone. I 
have aduty to perform as well ae: yourself, and [ 
will not allow you while-under my charge’ to be 
guilty of such madness as you propose. I will, as I 
told you) ascertain the'exact address, I wili send up 
~-telegraph, do snything that will set your heart at 
ease’; butl will vot, I dare’ not permit you to un- 
dertuke such’ a needless and indecorous expedi- 
tion.” 

Gladyeclasped the hand she held with « convulsive 
energy. 

* Dearést Lady Merivale,” she said, T know all 
you would say. I know that itseems very perverse 
and headstrong of me to insist on my wish, but it is 
no ordinary case of illness, such as you speak of, or I 
would vot be so;resolved, Oscar is in the hands of 
sdine hard; scheming people, who will perhaps 
utterly neglect him now that he is ovt of reach of 
their p'ans. He was to marry this girl agvinst his 
will—he was sold, as it were, and his brain has 
yiven way under theterrible strain. Ol! if he were 
to die and L not there—if I were not to hear his last 
words, if I did not know that he had been carefully 
tended and comforted in his suffering. I would not 
live to bear such agony and self-reproach.” 

Lady Merivale was deeply touched by the tender 
wail, so patient and so suffering, ofthat unhappy, 
noble-miuded girl, yet she felt that it were preity 
well iusavity to accede to her wish. 

“At least you most not attempt to leave me to- 
ni¢ht, Gladys,” she said; firnily. “hero isa train 
which leaves in the morning'aftvr the post comes, so 
which will enable you to’ see wlietler any farther 
news is givén by letter or paper as to Oscar’s state. 
You know he cannot be's6 rapidly taken off by fever 
as'to prevent your having at least a chance of seeing 
him for some days to come, and I do claim as 
much consideration and respect for my wishes as for 
you to yield thus'much to calmer’ aud moré impartial 
judgment.” 

There was sufficient reason in Lady Merivale’s 
tone‘and right-miudedness in the unfortanate sister 
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af Oscar Vandeleur to permit the adoption of this 
delay, and Lady Merivale at once sent her servant to 
put the plan in train and to make suitable arrange- 
ments for the journey of the young girl on the fol- 
lowing morning with as little risk and inconvenience 
as might be possible under the circumstances that 
made the transit necessary to an uncongenial and 
stranger household, where her reception was at the 
very best most doubtful, and probably ungracious 
and harsh. 
* . * * . 

“ Mr. Bradley, if you are wise-you will at once re- 
move your wife and daughters from the vicinity of 
the sick-room, since the patient is too ill to be re- 
moved himself without an actual risk of man- 
slaughter,’ said Dr. Elliot, the day after the in- 
terrupted wedding of the baronet’s son, 

The announcement was certainly sufficiently 
alarming, but Mr, Bradley met it with a face that 
strove hard to maintain an incredulous indifference. 

“My good sir, we are not folks to be terrified in 
that style,” he said, bravely. “‘ Why on earth should 
we leave ourcomfortable home at this season of the 
year because my future son-in-law has got an attack 
of fever, which no doubt is owing chiefly to excite- 
ment and overjoy.” 

“I do not know what it may be owing to, my good 
sir,” replied the physician, decidedly ; ** bat Ido know 
thatit isa very threatening, and, I believe, very 
infectious type of typhus fever, and it is extremely 
likely to be fatal to the poor fellow himself, and to 
spread in your h hold if p ti are not 
taken. And the first of these is, naturally, the safety 
of Mrs. Bradley and your daughters from the infec- 
tion.”’ 

Joseph Bradley had hard work to keep himself 
from uttering a very unbecoming and very startling 
oath, 

“It is an exceedingly vexatious occurrence, as you 
may suppose, Dr. Elliot,” he said, after a terrible 
attempt at mastering the angry passion that boiled 
up within him. “Do you yourself think that young 
Vandeleur is in such great danger, or do you only 
say it to induce me to follow your orders P” 

“I believe that bis whole system is in so irritated 
and enfeebled a state that it will go very hard with 
him to contend with the violence of the attack,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘And after the warning I gave you 
it will certainly not be at my door if any further 
contingences arise, and I should advise @ nurse 
being procured at once, and your other plans carried 
out instantly, even if itis,only in the immediate 
neighbourhood that your family should be settled, 
It is, of course, a matter of extreme importance 
to your own and your daughter’s happiness that the 
young man’s tife should be saved, and the best mede 
of doing so will be experienced nursing and perfect 
quiet,” 

And Dr. Elliot took his leave. 

Joseph Bradley paced the room in utter and hopeless 
rage and disappointment. 

‘Idiot that I bave been to risk my thousands, 
that have been so hardly earned, for such a result as 
this,” he muttered. “Jt were best he should die 
now, since tie chances are so impaired of any good 
from his life. Anyway, I had the wit to keep one 
engine in my own hands, and that shall be used 
to pnnish, if not to accomplish my purpose to the 
full. But now tothe best mode of carrying out this 
blessed doctor’s directions, I could burn my own 
fingers to the bone for my inexcusable folly!’’ 


(To be continued.) 








HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT, 


By THE AUTHOR oF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 


—_—~.—_—_— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Fora full minute or two Edgar Raven and Valeria 
Temple stood regarding each other in silence—in 
nilence, that is, as far as their lips were concerned ; 
their eyes spake volumes, 

In hers were surprise, a suppressed delight and a 
doubt, painfully sad, whether she had any right to 
the feeling of pleasure which his presence inspired. 
' In his, @ wistful, imploring look, full of despairing 
jove, 

He was the first to speak. 

“* Valeria—Miss Temple, will you believe that this 
Intrusion was unpremeditated? I did not expect to 
find you here?” 

A sigh, very slight and quickly repressed, might 


have told of the sharp pang of disappointment which 
his avowal had inflicted, ; 

She turned slightly away and dropped into the 
chair again, her hands folded on her lap, her eyes 
fixed on the fire, 

He advanced slightly and, resting one hand on the 
table, went on, in a low voice, full of restrained pas- 
sion and wistful tenderness, his eyes devouring her 
as only a lover’s can: 

“ But now that I am here, will you let me remain 
long enough to say a few words which have been 
burdening my heart since—since I left Italy?’ 

She did not reply, and, after waiting @ minute, he 
took her silence as consent and went on, still in the 
low tone of suppressed eagerness. 

“T will not speak of the past, at least, of as little 
of it as Ican. I must recall so much of the old time 
when, in London here, I first met and loved you. 
Whatever may have happened since that time you 
cannot doubt that I loved you!” 

She did not speak, but her hands moved in each 
other as if in pain. 

“TI told you of that love, I implored you to accept 
it and make my life happy. You refused ; some im- 
palpable but insurmountable barrier existed to pre- 
veut your returning that love, and, anable to remain 
near you and yet so fearfully divided, I fled. went 
to Italy, and I strove to forget you ; I strove honestly, 
for I held, and I held till, that it is unworthy of a 
man to set his life upon a die and having lost it to 
cast that life aside, I had my art left me, and I de- 
voted myself to it, in the hupe that it would supplant 
you in my heart and efface your image there. It was 
a vain hope. Absence only strengthened the passion, 
and day by day I loved the face and voice which 
were becoming but a memory, a sweet consoling 
memory to me, 

“The time passed, and by one of those chances 
which fate holds forall men I met you again. Do 
not fear that I shall recall that fearfulscene; suffice 
it that, prompted by a feeling which weaker men 
might call Quixetic, I determined to spare you the 
distress which a recognition would entail and to re- 
main unknown to you. Speechless and masked, I 
succeeded so far as to leave youthat night without 
making myself known. Valeria, who can tell the 
pangs of love which tore me and tempted while they 
tortured me to throw myself at your fest and tell 
you that tlie old love had not died out? Had Idone 
so, gratitude, perhaps, would have prompted you to 
yield! Had I done so, all might have been well. I 
left you,, resolved to watch over and protect you 
unseen. I bad a presentiment that some-danger 
hovered over, you; that presentiment was verified, 
How, it does not need that I should recall. . Not you 
alone did the specious villain deceive, but me! He 
sent me this note, which I leave with you—I have 
kept it upon my heart since I received it—telling me 
that I might have an opportunity of meeting the man 
who had insulted you and of avenging you. I 
grasped eagerly at the delusive bait and kept the ap. 
pointment, Alas! you also had been deceived, and 
we two—I who loved. you better than life itself!— 
stood face to face, 

“ Heavens! when I think that I might have. killed 
youthat night Iam almost mad! It has happened 
otherwise, thank Heaven! Valeria, till I die shall 
I remember the joy of that hour, that hour when, 
deceived by pity, yon told me that my love was re- 
turned! Qh, wy darling, forgive me! I have little 
more to say !’’ 

With a great effort he restrained himself and after 
a moment’s silence, cOfitinued. 

Valeria still sat motionless, with her hands—upon 
one of which had fallen two large tear-drops—clasped 
tightly in each other, 

“The days that followed were a long dream of 
Heaven. When I slept I dreamt of an angel with your 
face beside my bed, when I woke I found you there. 
I wish I had died then! It was too great a happi- 
ness to last long and the break soon came. I awoke 
one morning and found a strange face—a woman’s— 
in the place of yours,”’ 

He paused as if to suppress some terrible emotion, 
and as he went on his voice had grown dry and 
husky. 

** My weakness resulted in a state of semi-con- 
sciousness, and during one of these fits I seem to 
have heard your voice commingling with hers, 
“When I awake I found you gone—gone. 

“They told me, the woman and ‘the doctor, that 
you had left me for awhile fur air; you were weary 
and sick with so much watching and you would 
return. 

“{ was glad—glad in my heart that you had gone, 
though all light and hope of life seemed to go with 
you. ’ 

“The days passed and you did not return, I grew 
stronger; the woman who had taken your place 
tended me with the utmost devotion and self-sacrifice. 





longed absence more restless’ and’ desirous of your 
presence. 

“ AtJast—I see the scene before me now, I shall 
never fail to see it while I live, l asked the woman 
why you did not return. ; 

“She told me——” 

Valeria’s hands unloosed themselves for a moment 
and her face hali-turned towards him; she ceased to 
breathe, so it seemed to him, in her anxiety for ‘his 
next 


words. 

* She told me that you had gone for ever!. That 
you had left me of your own free will; that I was the 
dupe of my.own insensate vanity, and that you had 
never loved me—indeed, that you were pledged in 
heart and word to another!’’ 

Valeria rose, her face aflame, her eyes alight with 
the fire of a woman’s righteous indignation. 

* That you had left so suddenly, with no word of 
farewell, to avoid giving me useless pain ; and that 
you had besought her to break the tidings to me!” 

Valeria sank into the chair again, and resumed her 
old attitude; her lips formed the words; “ False! 
False!’ but no came from them. “ 

Edgar, in a lower voice, and with a look of misery 
and remorse upon his handsome, agitated face, went 


on: 

“TI believed her—I deserve all, more than all I 
have suffered, for such°insensate credulity, but I 
believed her, She was a woman fair to look upon, 
but with a heart as false—nay, I can say no ill of her 
now, my lips are shut: I believed her, and—and I 
did more. I offered her the love which I—credulous 
idiot!— believed that you had rejected. I offered 
her the shadow of a heart and a life dead to all its 

per uses. She accepted them, and we were 
rothed.”’ 

Valeria’s face was turned from him, and he could 
not see the look of agony which passed over it. ~ 

“Blind idiot that ( was, I thought that I could 
crush out the old love, that thé fair woman, whom I 
did not yet know ‘to be false, would teach me ‘to 
forget the being whom I had worshipped so long. 

** But as the days went on I knew that it could not 
be; even as the day was arranged for our marriage 
I knew that I could not give myself to her wholly, 
for I had given my whiole. being to you. 

‘The time drew near. Two days before that fixed 
for the ceremony Terence Vane, whom I had not 
seen since that old time, came upon me as I'sat 
dreaming moodily over the past.and shrinking from 
the future. He came witha purpose: That purpose 
was to expose the woman whom I was:pledged *to 
marry. He showed her to me as she was, not asshe 
seemed. He proved her false not onlyto me, but to 
honour, to common honesty. 

“ She could not confront him. She confessed all, 
and pleaded her love for me as.an excuse. »There 
was no need for.such a plea. I had given my word, 
and I would stand toit, How could. I be worthy of 
the memory of that old love if I'did otherwise?: She 
left me after Ivhad declared that she was still to be 
my wife; and I let her go, teo stunned to stop her. 

“ Some honrs after Terence Vane returned with his 
cousin; we sought the woman—my bride-elect, 
and "—he paused, his voice broken and solemn—“we 
found her with the partner of her crimes, to whom she 
had fled.’’ 

Valeria turned her face for one moment ; it: was 
white and half-frightened. 

* His name was Horace Elismere; it. was he who 
had led her into the path of sin; it was he who had 
plotted against your life ; it was he who had written 
that fatal challenge ; wherefore I know uot., They 
were bound by a charm which death even did not 
dissever, for we found them side by side in the dead- 
house of Venice; he with the wound in his heart 
which her dagger had made!” 

Valeria’s head drooped still lower and her hands 
were clasped more tightly. 

A sigh, broken and deep, came from Edgar as he 
paused, then, in a gentler and more wistful voice, he 
continued : 

** Forgive me if I have wearied or shocked you. I 
have done! Ina few days I shall have left England 
for years, perhaps for ever. It will lighten the 
coming time of half its gloom if I may tell you that I 
leave my heart behind me here in England; that I 
have loved you, in all my life, and that whate’er 
befall me I shall love you till that life ends! Pare- 
well, Valeria! By my own folly I have cast my 
happiness from me—may Heaven send you its peace 
and joy! Farewell!” 

He turned as he spoke, his face very white and 
wan, his eyes dim with tears that did not shame his 
manhood, 

He longed to kiss that hand, but he had forfeited 
all right to do so. 

Breathing inaudibly a prayer that Heaven might 
watch over her he moved towards the dvor, 

As he did so he heard a light footstep behind him. 





I grew stronger, and with every hour of your pro- 


He turned and saw Valeria, lovely with a loveli- 
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ness that had never been more entrancing than at 
that moment, standing with her arms half-stretched 
out to him, 

For # moment the room seemed to reel round him. 

He thought he had gone mad! 

Then he uttered « hali-cry, just asa dog might do 
when it sees the loved master whom it had lost, and 
caught her in his arms, 

“Am I dreaming?” he breathed, looking wildly 
down at her beautiful face, which was turned up to 
his with that look on it for which some men have 
bartered their souls. “Valeria! Do you love mé— 
do you bid me stay ?” 

“ Stay !” she murmured, 

“Stay ?” he echoed, in a eheperty, *© Will you 
take my love? Do you love me?” 

“T have always loved you—I cannot help myself,” 
she answered, faintly. 

“Oh, my darling, my darling!” he murmured, 
hotly. 


Then all words were lost as he pressed his | 


eager lips on hers, drinking in the nectar of her re- 
turning kiss, until he thought that he had taken life 
itself, for suddenly he felt her weight grow dead in 
his arms and saw those lovely eyes slowly close. 

With acry of alarm he carried her to the chair and 
shouted for help. 

Almost instantly the door was burst open and in 
rushed Madame Leclare, Elfy and Terence, who had 
just returned from a walk which he had adroitly 
planned to give Edgar the chance which he had so 
happily made, 

In terrible concern and anxiety Edgar hurried 
hither and thither about the little room, while the 
Isdies applied restoratives, and at last, to his un- 
speakable joy, his beautiful Valeria slowly opened 
her eyes and recovered. 

Then the joy seemed general, and Terry, who had 
come in with the rest and hurried about quite as 
rouch and as uselessly as Edgar, shook hands with 
Edgar and seemed inclined to kiss Elfy, but that 
young lady warned him off with one hand pe- 
remptorily and gave all her attention to Valeria, who 
was still pale though smiling and, for the first time 
in her life, so confused and bashful that she seemed 
scarcely able to raise her eyes. 

Then the two gentlemen, thinking that their pre- 
sence could be dispensed with for ashort time, quietly 
stole out into the street, and there Edgar gave way 
to an almost boyish exultation, 

His face lit up with delight and joy, the spirit of 
thankfulness seemed to suffase his whole being, and 
Terence felt the arm that rested upon his tremble 
with emotion. 

** Congratulate me, my dear Terence !” said Edgar, 
tremulously. “The crooked bas been made straight, 
the darkness has given place to light, Terence, I 
have been a idiot anda madman, but she has forgiven 
everything, and has promised to be mine! 1 feel as 
if I had wings, as if this sordid earth could not hold 
me! Oh, my dear ‘erry, if you only knew!’’ 

“But 1 do know,” said Terry. “ I have felt just like 
it. Remember I am in love too? You saw her? 
What did you think——” 

“What!” said Edgar, “ that beautiful young lady 
whocame in! Is it possible? ‘erry, I think we 
are fortunate fellows! ” 

“More fortunate than we deserve,’ said Terry, 
with deep gratitude. ‘‘ Yes, she is my betrothed; 
I am so glad you think her beantiful! She is beauti- 
ful of heart as well as face, and, I say, Edgar, she 
loves Lady Flo——” 

“Lady who ?” exclaimed Edgar. 

“ The lady whom you love !” said Terry, turning 
red, ‘I say she loves Miss Temple like a sister and 
I believe her affection is returued! By Jove, when 
we get married——” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Eigar, “ the idea makes 
me light-headed! If we could only be married to- 
morrow !”’ 

“ Ah,’’ replied, Terry, laughingly. Tiey walked 
on for some littie distance, silently, then Terry said, 
gravely ; 

“I must give you a word of warning, Edgar. Not 
a word, mind, asto my real position! I am supposed 
to be—and so 1 am—a simple clerk with two bundred 
pounds a year. | wouldn’t have my darling kuow 
that Iam any other for the world.” 

“Why not?” asked Edgar. 

“For many reasons,’ replied, Terry. “ First, 
because I may never take up the title which would 
full to me if my uacle died—whioh I hops he may 
not do for years to come,” 

“*You would not! Why ?” 

“ Because my uncle bas threatened to cut me out of 
his will——” 

 Outyou out of his will! Why should he do that ?”’ 

Terence hesitated. ’ 

He did not like to tell even Edgar that the old 
baronet had insulted Eliy. 

“‘ Heis very peculiar in his notions—what the g00,, 





people call worldly,” he said, reluctantly, “and he will 
not countenance my engagement to that sweet crea- 
ture, Yousee? Therefore I should not, have epough 
money to keep the old place and the old name. pro- 
perly, and I would rather let the former and relinquish 
the latter than bring either-into contempt.” 

* I see,’’ said Edgar, and he mused thoughtfully, 
His musing bore some fruit, as we shall see presently. 

‘But, about yourself,” said Terry. ‘“ You will 
settle in London——”’ 

“OF course,” said Edgar. 
Valeria, wherever she may be.” 

“1 think, unless. you disapprove, Miss Temple will 
prefer to remain where she is for awhile; she has 
said as much,” 

“ Disapprove!” exclaimed Edgar. “I would 
rather have her there than anywhere else in the 
world, my dear Terry, She is happy there, I can see, 
and no wonder, near that sweet little lady of yours.” 

* Thank you for that !” said Terry, pressing his 
arm, 

“ Shall we go back now?” asked Edgar, who was 
eager to see more of the love which had so suddenly 
and strangely became his own. 

“With all my heart!’ replied Terry, and they 
turned, 

As they did so they nearly knocked down a gentle 
man proceeding in the opposite direction. 

“Hullo;” he exclaimed, good-humouredly, then 
added, abruptly : a 

“ What! Terry and Edgar Raven? 

** Why itis Willie!” exclaimed Terry. 

‘** What are you doing here ?” asked Willie Nugent, 
shaking hands. “What has happened? You both 
look superbly and ridiculously happy !” 

“ Why, come and see the reason for yourself, my 
dear Willie. May he, Edgar?” 

“ With ail my heart,” replied Edgar Raven, and, 
taking Willie Nugent between them, they returned to 
the house, both of them» firmly refusing to give 
him any explanation whatever. 

Well,” he returned, laughingly, “ you fellows 
have always got a mystery, but I can see this is one 
of the right sort,’’ 

“You'll say so indeed directly,” retorted Terry, 


“ Somewhere near 


og 
“ Wait here balf a moment while I ran indoors and 
announce your august presence,’ and he passed into 
the parlour, leaving Edgar and Willie in the little 


sho 

Willie Nugent looked about him with a puzzled 
air, which seemed to afford his companion a great 
deal of amusement. 

After a few minctes Terry reappeared. 

% Come along,” he said, “and be prepared for a sur- 

se ’ 


They entered and Willie certainly was surprised to 
see, rising from a chair, tho well remembered face 
of Valeria Temple. 

“ Miss Temple!” he exclaimed, hastening forward 
to take her outstretched hand. “This is an un- 
expected and very great pleasure !"” 

Then he shook hands with Madame Leclare, and 
paused before Elfy,; who stood prettily modest and 
expectant. 

‘erry, with a proud smile, introduced them to each 
other and, taking Elfy’s hand in his, gaid ; 

‘* Willie, this is my future wife.”’ 

Willie Nugent, with all the grace and manner for 
which he was famous, bent over the little hand 
with the utmost respect, then as he lifted his 
eyes Terry saw that there were an unmistakeable 
expression of approval and admiration in them. 

At that moment, as they were all talking together, 
in came Mr. Popplechick who had been out on busi- 
ness, and who stared with some surprise at the small 
crowd in his cosy parlour, 

But as he heard Willie’s name and his relation- 
ship to Terry his kiudly old face lit up with its 
genial welcome, and he shook hands heartily. 

‘Glad to see you, sir, any friend of Terry’s ’— 
here he shook hands with Ear again—* is welcome, 
but a relation—why, sir, i am delighted! Whata 
happy pareel of young folks you look. Come sit down, 
you are all just in time for supper. Where’s Elfy ?” 

Elfy had slipped away to apprise the handmaiden 
of the acquisition to the party, and dear old Pop in- 
sisted upon them drawing their ch»irs round the 
glorious fire and making themselves quite at home, 

And make themselves at home they did. 

Never was such a happy group before surely, they 
talked and they laughed, aud exchanged experiences 
as if they had been very old frieuds who had met 
aiter a long and painful separation, 

And when Elfy re-entered Master Willie somehow 
managed to get next to lier, and soon they were deep 
in a most particular and confidential confab, which 
only the announcement of supper interrupted. 

What a supper it was too! with its cold sirloin of 
beef and hot pigeon pie, with its bottles of Bass; and 
its delicious crisp bread and fresh butter, P 





Never had the gentlemen enjoyed the most 
elaborate club supper half as much, and as the meal 
progressed Willie grew quite humorous and the ladies’ 
silver laughter seemed to set everything in the 
bright little room twinkling and laughing with them 
in sympathy. 

The supper came to an end at last, and the gentle- 
men very reluctantly rose to go, but Mr. Popplechick, 
who had been employed most mysteriously at the side- 
board, suddenly and most opportunely appeared with 
a bowl of punch. “ Which’’ said he, with his fece 
beaming with excitement and. geniality, “ you must 
drink, just to please me! I kuowit’s old-fashioned, 
but I say it’s far more wholesome than the French 
stuff they give you at the clubs. This is the nectar 
of the gods, my good sirs!”’ he continued, striking an 
attitude, ‘* and the only liquor fit for the humanity 
which wags soared to the realms of earthly joy.” 

** Bravo!’ said Terry, “I’m good for a glass!’’ and 
amidst much happy pleasantry the others also volun- 
teered, 

‘hen Terry looked at his watch, and, a3 gravoly 
as a grandfather could have said it, declared that it 
was time to go. 

“Come, my children,” he said. ‘Early to bed, 
early to rise, is the way-——” 

* To enjoy mutton pies,” put in Willie, and they 
rose to go. 

Now, strangely enough, the elderly member of the 
party suddenly disappeared, and, as if by accident, 
Willie strolled out quiet with old Pop, who had 
accepted a cigar ; Terry was left to say good night to 
Elfy in the parlour, and Valeria and Edgar went 
through the same ceremony in the little shop. 

At last the lovers tore themselves away, aud, with 
Willie between them, made for his chambers, ‘Terry 
consenting to sleep for one night only in his old 
bed 


“Tt seems to me,” said Willie, after a pause, “ that 
if you want to be especially lucky in this world the 
best way to be so is not to deserve it! Now what 
right have you two fellows to such prizes as you have 
got, while I have no one to love me, and shall in all 
probability be an old miserable bachelor? I tell you 
what it is, Master Terry, if you don’t keep a sharp 
look out, I'll cat you out! That Miss Kify is an 
angel and too good for you! I am the only man in 
this world who could appreciate her properly, and, 
by Jove! I’m half-inclined to hire a carriage and pair 


and carry her off by main force! 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Two days after that gloriously happy night Edgar 
announced that he was going to make a little journey 
into the country, but positively refused to make known 
the part orthe object of the trip to any one except- 
ing Valeria, with whom he had had a sweet, cou- 
fidential conference, and who thoroughly approved of 
both the journey and its purpose. 

Accordingly, as comfortably wrapped up as might 
be, Edgar entered a train starting from one of the 
London termini, and alighted at a small station not 
a very great many miles from town. 

The morning was anything but a cheerful one, and 
with a shiver, for he felt the change of climate from 
Italian to English, Edgar asked a sleepy-looking 
porter if he cuuld direct him to Vane Hall. 

* Vane Hall, sir ?’’ said the man, witii a yawn. 
‘Straight up the lane as faras you can go and then 
turn to your right, you'll see the Hall afore ye—at 
least you won’t this moruing ’cos it’sso misty, but it’s 
there right enough for all that. Straight up aud 
turn to your right.’ 

Thanking him, Edgar proceeded on his way, and by 
dint of many iuquiries reached the old-fashioned, im- 
posing looking mansion, which he Ieernt from the 
lodge-keeper was the one he was inquiring for. 

Makiug his way up the winding carriage-drive 
Edgar rang the bell at the great door, and felt 
colder than ever as the grim echoes seemed to sound 
gloomily through the house, 

The most cheerful of residences would have looked 
cheerless in such weather, but Vane Hall seemvel 
particularly sad and drear in Edgar’s eyes, and when 
an old man-servant opened the door the sight of the 
great hall beyond did not dispel the impression. 

“Is Sir Harry Vaue within?” asked Edgar, 
fumbling with cold hands at his card-case. 

**Sir Harry's at home, sir,”’ replied the servant, 
* bat,” he added, hesitatingly, “1 don’t kuow that 
he can see avy One ; he’s ill, sir, with the gout.” 

“T am sorry to hear that,’ said Edgar, gravely; 
“ but take my card to him, please, and say that if he 
is not too unwell to see me I shall feel very grateful 
if he can do go.”? 

The man departed with the card, and Ejgar tried 
to warm himself at the huge fire which was burning 
on the dog-irons in the old-fashioned open grate. 

Presently the nian entered. 

‘Sir Harry says he will see you, sir, if you will 
Le so good as to step this way.” 
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And he led the way through a handsome dining: 
room into a smaller apartment, which seemed to 
serve as library or snuggery for the master of the 
mansion, who was seated in a low arm-chair, with 
his leg, which was swathed in flannel, upon @ restin 
front of him. 

Edgar, as Le looked at the old man’s face, saw that 
the wrinkles and the look of irritation aud readiness 
to anger upon it were not only the result of bodily 
illness but of infirmity of temper or the effects of dis- 
appointment. 

Even as he glanced at the card old Sir Harry’s 
brow wrinkled with weary impatience, as if he were 
aunoyed at being troubled and ‘anxious to get the 
business which brought his visitor done and put 
away. 

“Mr. Raven,” he said, in a voice which would 
lave been kindly in tone but for a certain. que. ulous 
ring in it, “I am sorry I can’t rise; you seelana 
prisoner here!” 

‘*T do see it, I am sorry to say,” responded Edgar, 
in his grave voice, which was full of that deferent:.' 
respect the young owe to the aged. 

The old man look up at him with a less irritable 
expression. 

‘Take a seat—that stupid, muddlehead of mine 
forgot to put one! He always forgets something, and 
I can’t remember to get rid of him; perhaps 1 
shouldn’t discharge him if 1 did, for he’s old, like me 
and—and—Ab, Mr. Raven, you have come about the 
sixty acre, I suppose ?”” 

“No, Sir Harry,” replied Edgar, “My business 
has no connection with your éstate—” 

“Eh ?” interrupted the old man, with a shrewd 
look. “ Then it’s a strange business to me, for I 
have none apart from the estate, sir.” 

“Tliave sought this interview on my own respon- 
sibility, Sir Harry,” said, Edgar, “ and unknown to 
the individual whose affairs I am most desirous of 
laying before you. I am aware that you may consi- 
der both the visit and its purport an intrusion, bat I 
trust that may be able to gain your confession that 
itis not an uo warantable one.” 

The old man looked at him from ,beneath his 
shaggy gray eyebrows with a close scrutiny, then he 
reached his haud and atruck a bell, saying, abruptly : 

“You must be cold ; you will have a glass of wine ? 
Thomas, bring a bottle of Madeira, and don’t shake 
it as you did the last, you villain, or I’ll shake you 
until you baven’t breath enough to cry for mercy !”’ 

Then he leant back in his chair aud plaiuly indi- 
cated that he did not want.to hearany more of the 
strange business until the wine arrived, which,it did 
presently, most carefully conveyed and tapped by 
the old servant, who. seemed to. take, his master’s 
premptory commands and violent threats, in the best 
of humours, 

“ Now, sir, taste that—a.glacs or two of that will 
help to set your blood circulating agaiu. I have got 
8 small cellar full of that wine, gir, and all I regret is 
that I shan’s live to driakit. The doctor tells me 
that it’s a deadly poison and breeds gout as the sun 
does maggots; but he’s an. old woman, and I’d sooner 
have gout than turn a@ cold shoulder on my wine. 
Good, sir, eh?”’ 

“Tt is good indeed,” said Edgar, 

“ Now don’t be.afraid of it’ granted the old maw. 
“ And now, sir, one word before you go on with your 
business, I’m a plain man; I like a plain story, 
When I was your age we didu’t beat about the bush 
with fine words like a parcel of Frenchmen, but we 
went at it like a good old-fashioned hunter at a 
hedge. Now, sir, go on!” 

“I will be as plain and brief as possible,” said 
Edgar, calmly and hopefully, for he saw that a 
kindly nature lived beneath the rough exterior of the 
old baronet. “I have a friend whois one of the 
truest and best hearted man in the world. Not only 
true but honest to himself and to others. A young 
fellow whom the highest dignitary in the land might 
justly be proud to call son, and whom I esteem more 
than I do all the rest of mankind——” 

“A good character, sir,”’ said the old man, knitting 
his brows. “ And I suppose he has fallen of the seai- 
fold and died in the workhouse and left a wife and 
fifteen children for whom you want a subscription, 
eb, isn’t that it, sir ?’’ 

**T am glad to say that my friendis alive and 
well, and that he is not married yet—though he hopes 
to be shortly——”’ 

“ Well, sir, and what’s his name?” said the old man 
impatiently, and what have I do with him ?’’ 

“His name is Terence Vane,” replied Edgar, 
firmly. 

A change came Over the old man’s face at the well- 
loved name, the hand which held the glass trembled 
and the other reached for its stick as if it needed 
something to grasp. 

In the expression of the face were obstinacy and 
tenderness battling for,supremacy. 


“Terence Vane!” he repeated. ‘“ My nephew!’ 





Then a gleam of hope lit up his rigid ‘face. 

** Ah, I see now, you have come'as an ambassador! 
The silly boy has’ got the better of his folly! He-has 
tired of his'kitehen wench and is ready to own that 


he was wrong and his old idiot of an uncleright! Is! 
that your mission, sir, eh?’ Come come, lm ready | 


to let bygones be bygones! The’ lad’s young, young ! 
and young colts and agses are spirited and obstinate, 
hem! hy don’t you speak and say it isso?” and 
he leant on his stick and nodded with an eager, irri- 
table smile at Bdgar. 

“* Because it is not so,” said Edgar. “Terence is 
not ready to admit that he has been-wrong in the 
matter which has aroused your anger. Sir Harry, you 
would not have a Vane false to his honour? “You 
would not have one of your blood act ‘so dishonour- 
ably that the -world—your world—should point 
its finger at him and say; There goes the man- who 
for dirty gold‘ betrayed and jilted -an ‘honest, pure- 
hearted girl’ Come, Sir Harry, you asked me‘to speak 
plainly, and I willdo so; tell me in what way Terenee, 
my friend, hag aroused your anger? I admit that he 
has been foolish ; he is young, sir, as you say——” 

“I forgive and forget all that—ay, even this,” 
broke in’ the old man, reaching a box from a side 
‘able aud taking out a slip of paper. “I forgive bim 

en this, which I thought I never could have par- 
a-ced. This, sir, is a post-obit on my life, sir, ' His 
ort uncle"? 

- Cot from him ip a tof excit t,”” broke 
in Layvar, with a dark frown, “ by @ villain who had 
dupeiond drugged him!. It is an infamous doct- 
ment, sir,and Terence has never ceased to regret it ; 
nay, more, he has tried hard ‘to recover and cancel 
it. I am prepared to take it of) you, sir, at the 
amouft named upon it—may J do so!’ he added, 
taking up the post-obit which» Lord E'lsmere had 
dragged from ‘erry and tearing it-intoshreds. 

Tne old man stared. 

‘+ You are a braveand. resolute man, sir,” he said, 
“T pardon you, You likerthe lad, I see, and would 
do mach to reinstate him ds myheir, You are right. 
Vane Hall «is entailed,! but-my :mouey is mot, and 
without my money he would be worth. nothing. ‘Now, 
sir, when he comés to-me and tells me that :be has 
given up this girl I will settle a handsomaaliow- 
ance apon 
Hall.here, He shal!’.be:my: heir andthe most) in-~ 
fluential man in the place. All this I give on my 
side, and all [ ask is that he shall disabuse his mind. of 
a mere fancy. . Do you think, ‘sir, that I agt/from 
selfish motives alone?’ Youwara wrong! He is: my 
nephew, sir, and I would rather see him, dead than 
mated to some ignorant :drab of « «tradesman’s 
daughter, who would make wealth, position, an)old 
name but aggravation to his misery. No, sir, ‘Leas 
to. be firm, thongh I am old,and I stand to. this!’’ 

And he struck ;his stick. upon the ground with ap 
emphatic oath, 

Edgar took up his hat, 

* You have not heard what I, came to say, Sir 
Harry,” he said, with sad. gravity. 

*« Yon ask too. much. How can. you expect Terence 
to break off his engagement with 4 young Jaly whom 
he not only loves but respects? Were he to act so 
basely I, for one, could never call him friend or deem 
him worthy the friendship of qn. honest man. I ell 
you, Sir Harry,that he ia free from reproach as one of 
the knights of old—that he is as true as steel, and 
that his choice—which is irreyocable—isa worthy even 
of himself, to,say which issaying more than if I had 
said of Vane Hall. go not take my word for this. 
Sir Harry, but see her for yourself as I have seen 
her; beautiful, pure, a diadem fit for a prince’s 
crown though she shines in the humble house of an 
honest man,” 

** Enough, sir!” said the old man, whose passion 
was rising rapidly. ‘ You have said your say and 
Ihave said mine! Candidly, sir, I like your face, 
and I am sorry that you have not come. on a better 
mission. But as you have so come, take this message 
to my nephew: ‘ThatI ieave his choice in his own 
hands, once and for all—let him take his uncle, who 
has loved him with a father’s love, and Vane Hall, 
or the empty-headed, ignorant, coarse-banded jade 
who enticed him from his duty, and will drag him 
down to ruin!’ I have said my say, sir, and I. wish 
you good day!’ 

Edgar rose and laid a cheque upon the table for 
the amount of the post-obit. 

** Will you send no kinder message than that, Sir 
Harry? Remember I came here on my own responsi- 
bility. Iam no mere boy, and Iam not blinded by 
passion, I say that the lady is fit to occupy the 
position of mistress even of Vane Hall ft, 

“And I say,” roared the old man, “that she:never 
will be! Begone, sir! ere 1 forget that you are my 
guest!” 

Edgar bowed low, and with sad and disappointed 
heart, left the room. 

(To be continued.) 





bim and give him plenty of-room in the |: Phere 





PETS... in 

Tar people do keep pets and do misusethem isi 

(plain and unquestionable fact. “Why they keep'them 
lis another and much-more difficult! question. 
Sonie, itis'true; have a dislike to the destruction 
of animal life. Cardinal Bsllartiine would not ‘dis- 
turb the fleas which got their ‘livelihood in his 
famous beard. Others, again, have been driven to 
love a swallow from the mere loneliness. of prison 
life, and the only reason for doubting the trath of 
the legend which connects the name of Bruce, with a 
spider is that similar tales haye been told of ether 
famous men. 

The story of a Lady Berkeley who insisted ,on 
\keeping her merlins to moult in her bed-chamber, 
and her husband’s consequent displeasure, oceurs 
among the annals of the fifteenth century, diittle 
dogs figure on brasses ; and the names of “ Terfi,’”” 
“Jakke,” and ‘| Bo” haveicomedown to us as mo- 
morials of pets :beloved five :hundred years ‘ago. 
Cowper, besides ‘his hares, petted all kinds of animals 
and remonstrated in verse with his spaniel for. kill- 
ing a fledgiing. ~Oldys apostrophized a fly ‘and 
Burns a mouse. We think itwas Oafnot, ‘in the 
Reign of Terror, that lavished caresses on his dog, 
while he sent hundreds of human: victims to the 
slaughter. ; 

In fact, there are few people come to mature years 
who at some time of their life have not loved a.dear 
gazelle, or other domesticated animal, and heen glad- 
dened by its affectionate eye. 

A taste which is epee wh human may be hn- 
manizing if properly directed... The child, indeed, 
will rob a nest to satisfy its loaging.for » pet... But 
it is;easy to demonstrate the, cruelty .of interfering 


| with natural laws,,and the speedy death of the half- 


fledged negtling demonstrates. clearly enongh the 
futility of the childish. aspirations: The sympathies 
of Bill ‘Sykes, callous as he was; ‘were, awakened 
towards his dog, and even Oharon'may be ou 
occasionally to bestow a ‘friendly pat. on one-of the 
heads of Cerberus. ; 
Cruelty to pets is only‘one aspect of the matter. 
cg ar people, eopeclally $i! thane. “arfitae ina 
nesss to ‘their pets is exercised at the expense of 
théir neighbours. ‘So long as they 4ré an amuse- 
ment.to their owners without being a nuisance,to the 
public no one can complain. yah ee , 
There are, it is true, crusty people who would. like 
the world better if it contained neither kittengs.or 
babies. But it cannot do real harm to anybody jthat 
an old lady should turn rabbits loose in her, garden 
in order.to reduce the excessive corpulence of her 
darling pugs by a little wholesome coursing. ( It is 
good for hor pets, and does not hurt the rabbits. 
Nor does |it injure the public that twice a year: she 
finds herself under: the necessity of posting to ‘the 
seaside in order to give her favourites the eonstitu- 
tional refreshment of @ few walks on the shore. ‘ She 
must post all the way, because it would be impossible 
to'let ‘them enter the eruel den set apart for mere 
dogs’ on the railway, andthe company will not let 
her hire a first-class compartment for their use. 
Even ‘the collier who feeds his bull-pup on beef- 
steaks wad milk, at the cost of half-starving his wife 
and children, may.at least plead that he does not in- 
terfere with thé comfort or convenience of his neigh- 
bours, But it is a little odd that the:e is no:way, of 
restraining him if he would go further. He may, as 


‘far as the present state of the law can control him, 


cause his dog to be a nuisance and annoyance,of the 
worst kind to all who live within hearing; yet it is 
apparently impossible to interfere with him. 

It may be right enough that a man should be free 
to make the lives of his wife, his children, and his 
servants as miserable as he pleases, but it does seem 
strange that he may extend his attentions to his 
neighbours with equal impunity. The general public 
and especially that considerable section of it which 
consists of helpless invalids, have no remedy against 
a crowing cock or a barking dog. In extreme caseg 
it is possible that a physician may be able for a time 
to abate such a nuisance as being dangerous to his 
patient's life ; but there seems to be no redress unles@ 
in cases of life and death. A. M. 


——————_—EE 


CHINESE FuNERAL Norices.~On the death of 
a parent, itis customary in China, at any rate with 
persons above a certain rank in the social-seale, to 
forward to all friends and acquaintances, however 
slight, a formal notification of the fact, written in 
mourning ink, and on mourning paper of per- 
tenous dimensions. On the present o:casion this 
document (in which, be it observed, the family name 
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of the, parties, Slién,. fs. omitted), ran as follows :— 


“ Be it known the unfilial Pao-chén who, on 
account of.his mapifold and grievous crimes, was 
worthy of sudden. death, has. not died, and that, in- 
stead,,the calamity has fallen upou his worthy father, 
upon -whom the)reigning Emperor , of the Ta-Cbing 
(lit. great, pure) dynasty has conferred. the. first 
ordér ofrank.in., the,,Civil Service, and that, in the 
Imperial, Body Guard, and. the, governorship, of the 
province Kianges. In the twelfth) year,of the, reiga 
styled Tao-Kuang, atthe competition of;the,literati, 
be gained-the: rank of Chiijén (thatiis;M.A.).. The 
writer’s| father; ‘Tan-lin, ‘fellisick on the ninth day 
of this’moon} and ‘lingered in great «pain until the 
twelfth, when ‘he’ pussed' away. “He was» born 
about two or three in the moming of the ninth moon 
of the fifty-second year of the reign styled Chien- 
Lung, ahd was therefore somewhat “over ‘eighty- 
four years old. Immediately he expired the family 
went into sauce, and now, alas! have ‘sorrow- 
fully to communicate with you.. We have ¢hosen 
the 18th, 19th, and 20th for the return presentation 


of this, card, (that is, will then receive visits of con- 
dolence). .No,.ftneral.. presents be _ received. 
The writer,and-his , brother are.kneegling with fore- 


heads in the dust, weeping tears, of blood... The sons 
of the; waiter and, his ‘brother, nine, in, number, 
are kneeling with, downeast.faces,, weeping... The 
relatives. and idescendants, to {the number.of nine, 
are on their :knees, (before: the. coffin), beating, their 
heads upon «the» ground:” | : 





AGATHA AND «I, 

Agata stood by the window, singing in 9 soft un- 
dertone, hardly above her breath ; but two lines of 
the song, rounding out, w and.sweet, caught 
my ear: : ; da,e 
“ When o’er the shi seay | itl! 

My vessel’ of “ial a pate ’ 

“ T wouldn't wait for it; dear,” Ieaid, gently, “ I 
have ‘known -pedple ‘who ‘spent the best’ part of 'a 
lifetime in such longing expectation,’ aid ‘had’ only 
bittéruess’ and disajppoititment to ‘show’ for it, at 


last.” 


She turned, ‘gave her head:a little fmputidut’ toss 
the quick bIGbd leaping to her ‘cheeks; “a petulant 
réply sprang to the pouting lips, “ You don’t know 
anything——” But the rest stopped there nnutterod, 
Then the wide opal eyes sought the sea eguin, and, 
little by little, the old look settled. down ;into. the 
lovely young face—dreamy, indifferent, defiant, 

As for. me,,1 held my, peace, and.knitted away, with 
all my might. ,I,don’t, mind. confessing that I was a 
good deal .. disturbed.;.bnt, I haven‘t . ignt in. this 
chimney-eornen fifteen years and knitted up. an infinity 
of sesrows.and) worriesand not ‘learned .how to 
manage any little troublesome electrical currents. 

In the first place; what-was the use of my fretting ? 
Agatha, must be herself, ofcourse. She was a woman 
now; uniqué ‘in her’ individuality ; ‘no rosebad: girl, 
with pink-and-white prettiness, a repertoire of smiles 
and a beadroll- of ‘accomplishments to be forgotten, 
but a beautiful, faulty, impetuous, loveable creature, 
who had'minaged ‘to escape conventional’ restraints, 
and grow up in a wild, attractive way of her own; a 
fine vein, of nobility ran through all her waywardness ; 
curious contrary ‘elements jostled each other in her 
complex character; all, life’s discipline was before 
her, and there was, promise of a splendid womanhood 
when time and trials should have, done their work. 

But I had lost the child who had crept into my 
heart just when.its desolation and loneliness .were 
the hardest to bear—the girl. who had lain in. my 
bosom, and, whose sweet, charms,.maturing in .the 
peace and sunshine of our quiet home, had made me 
forget. my: own sad eyes and fading hair, my..wauing 
youth fast ‘fallingrinto, the. soberness of, middle age. 
Tf it-had not been for Agatha, 1 daresay I should 
have been cross and morose and disagreeable, and 
been as uncomfortable an old maid as the most ex- 
aggerated specimen of the conventional type extant, 
for disappointment ‘and pain are not any pleasanter 
to me than to other people. But tlie touch of those 
baby hands softened and soothed; those baby kisses 
charmed ‘aud’ blessed ’me ; that love and‘care filled 
all the void places in' my heart and life. 

_ It ‘was a short story, anda bitter one. When my 
sister Louise, took it into her head that Doctor John 
Rivers “was necessary to her happiness I had 
nothing to do but, just stand aside. 1 have thought 


sometimes since that if I had ndt beén go cold at the 
first I might have held my lover to his allegiance ; but 
i was too proud to, make everso small an effort to 





keep the love that was fast slipping away from me. 
If it was so slight a thing as to need nursing, let it 
die a natdral death, I said. I have no faith in an 
affection that must be coddled And soit di-d. And 
I laughed and sang songs and went my way as 
usual, And they were all ready to pity me, and 
very much annoyed to find the pity was not needed, 
and so they agreed that I couldn’t have cared much 
for him after all. 

But I had my hour of passion, when I shut myself 
up alone to hide what I would have died rather than 
betray. I don’t pretend to any peculiar saintliness. 
I am afraid my heart was wicked enough in those 
da\s, I did not forgive Louise, even when'she came 
home with the baby Agatha, white and thin, aod the 
look of another world on her face. She was. often 
talking about it. 

“ Wouldn’t you have.done just as I did?” she 
said one day, in her,plaintive way. 

Those: constant. gelf-exculpatory effortsof hers: 
were very exasperating to me, and I said, sharply : | 

" we I wouldn’t! I .would. nevér walk over 
another person’s heart on my way to happ: Y 

And then Lonige cried, ead anid she was sure I 
couldn’t have liked John as she did, and thatshe 
should ‘have died if she. had given him.up, and.that 
Heaven meant her to be happy. - 

Well! and did not Heaven mean me tobe happy, 


too? Why need.ghe have. set »her heart upon the 
only manin allite world w ald love ? ‘She 
Why must she like Joho 


had lovers in) plenty. 
Rivers? I keptsilout, and Lonise went on : 
* But it’sall over now. I know wellenough that 


I haven't long ia live, and, » You, must take 
John back into.your heart, and ‘&. mother tomy 


a John and I have. talked of it-——' 
his Was fy, cae sy 

“T beg-you, Louise, mot to make anywsuch: plans, | 
will love, the sweet habe but, Louise, if Tebeeeht 
were alone in the world he would neversbeanything, 
to me again,” Leried;,and then, for thane. tine in 
anybody’s, sight, I broke into passionate weeping. 

Lopes looked, white and frightened. She,coul 
not understand. 

“TI thought you woald be glad——” And there she 
stopped... She thought I would be glad) to marry 


Joh ’ 3 [ > d an Fy, bor ro ! i 
aay den Chie “ oo lane her+ 
hea th went firat, ay puty. It had béen a 


thing of ‘comp and youth, very * ng but. 
evanescent, a lost her. spirite;, wd, worn 
out at twenty-tavo, dropped into the grave. Butlong 
before this I n her, and .geaged to envy 


her that short tims of happiness. E-toole the wine 


some baby to my heart. 1 never cared tovagicim yself 
the reason of my passionate love for.it. I never 
liked to hear people say how like it was to him—his 
eyes, his hair, his temperament. 

After Louise died John went: abroad. - Sometimes 
there came brief notes from him, and, after a while, 
a longer letter, which I-took tomy room, strugg!ed 
over, prayed over, Was the reversal of such a Leart 
wortu haying? Repentance had. come too late. 
wrote him, only praying him to leave me Agatha, 
No answer came back to me, and in all this interval 
of years the gilenge, has not been broken. 

Agathe is @ woman, an¢d I—faded and worn—=sit 
by the chimney-corner and think over the romance 
of my youth. I have been quietly happy for a long 
time. I am sure I could meet Doctor Rivers now 
with no revival of the old emotion 

There is more than,the width, of years between me 
and those passionate feelings. My life has come to 
its autumn; its russet. hugs and its chilly atmosphere 
are about me ; its ripeness, too, and its mellow sun- 
shine. But Agatha is overflowing with exuberant 
young life, She tries to hide it, but itis plain that 
she disdains my counsels, And so she must work 
her own. way on. and up. Some day she will cone back 
to me, but now I make no effort torecall her. Yet 
over and oyer I say to myself that I have lost my 
child, and I suffer a mother’s tender, passionate 
sorrow, 

It, was.a wan, dismal night. Wreaths of gray cirri 
drift across the sky ; there is a nearer stratum of pale 
film that momentarily grows more dense. The lonesome 
stretch’ of sands darkens fast; the surf thunders 
heayily,; the wind ghrieks around the house, and goes 
sobbing into the distance, and anon wails at the door 
like a lost spirit. 

“Auntie! What is that ?’” 

The girl’s face was alight, her. lips quivering, 

“T hear nothing but the wind.” 

‘She made an impatient guesture. 

“*Come to the door!” 

Bian sing A the door, intently listening, we both 
distinguishéd'a cry for help, prolonged, and instantly 
repeated, ' 

“It “is some one on the reefs,” cried Agatha. 
“ Aunt Mary, I see—I am sure I see two men. They 


Lonl 


fast the tide is coming in! 
spare!” 

All this time she was running about in the wildest 
excitement, putting on all sorts of waterproof things, 
and pulling nervously at the strings of her hood. I 
tied them for her, put away her trembling fingers, 
and buttoned the cloak with my steady ones. 

“Do you think you can do it ?’’ I said, steadily ; 
but my voice sounded strange to myself as I 
spoke, 

“Tam sureI can. I havecrogsed to the island on 
a higher sea many atime, Aunt Mary, do not vex 
me by opposition,” 

And she raised her red lips for a kiss. 

How dared I stand in the way of her noble work ? 
She was brave and strong, and could handle an oar 
with any fisherman of the village. 

Richard was out on profess'o.1al business, and we 
kept no male servant except o.d Thomas, who was 

too feeble to be of service. 

' ‘Dhere was no one else nearer than the fishing 
hamlet, and before a man could be brought from there 
the, rising tide would have swept the strangers from 
the rocks 


There isn’ta minute to 


But I ‘Woked at my darling, as she stood there 
equipped forher venture, her straight little figure 


1 y defined in the doorway, her face glowing, her 


eyes luminoug,and’I prayed asI never prayed before. 


* Don’t worry, auntie!’ she said, bravely. “ I’m 
ignite composed ‘now, and I can pull over there as 
easily as if -it\were s summer afternoon’s pas- 


And so she went away, and I watched the little 
8 of a bont till the rising fogs and the yrowing 
night bid it from sight, And now my heart misgave 
me. . How could I ever look Richard ia the face again 
if anything happened to Agatha? Foralittle while 
I could do nothing but walk theroom,; bat presently 
it ocourred to me to set @ eriget tent in the window. 
‘Every.stormy night we do this,praying for any deso- 
late.gouls on sea or land. Afterwards, [ awept the 
hearth, mended the fire, and the bright. blage leaped 
up and chased the shadows from tie corners, lighted 
the pictures, and touched the,white keys of Agathu’s 
piano, with rosy fiuogers. Kitty, sitting with her back 
te the fire, began to purr in soft content. “The cosi- 
ness abd comfort soothed me. I set out the table, 
and. put on the tea- pausing évery minute or 
two to listen, And so I wasquick to catch the sound 
-of coming feet.’ A,.moment,and the door was flung 
wide-open, ani Agotls ed, her eyes shining 
. rng at oe tie P's pan Te wi i 

ie, aun’ * jin a quick, thrilling voice. 

What sh girkmenn b inhike my hand so 
and her breath in that strange fashion? In 
an instant Pinew. Twomen stepped forward, and 
the.red firelight fell on the face of the foremost. 

“ Doctor John Rivers!” 

Come home again!’’ I kept saying the words over 
to myself, trying to realize the fact. John was come 
home, Not my John Rivers, young and straight and 
handsome, but older, careworn, saddened, a little 
| stogping. Yesterday, opening of what his life had 

been, he looked strangely old; but at a word or two 
that [ had said his own rare smile came back, the 
familiar kind lock into his eyes. Yet it is an old, 
worn face at its best; though I think the most care- 
less stranger would like it fur the tenderness in the 
| brown eyes and about the mouth, It is plain thas 
trouble has not hardened him, nor changed the sweet- 
ness of Lis nature to gall. 

That first eveving my wits were all astray, I saw 
them as if in adream—John ; Agatha, womanly, gra- 
cious, sweet, wavering between smiles and tears, and 
the young mau, Victor Richmond, following her, every 
motion. 

She looked so charming, laying her commands 
upon them, declaring that she herself was famishing 
for tea and toast, and finally sitting down, beside me, 
and arranging cups and saucers in her graceful, deft 
w 


ay. 
And all the time this young man’s dark, handsome 
eyes watched her, 

Already a dull foreboding rose in my mind. And 
just in the midst of this Richard came in and all at 
once Agatha grew pale and still, 

Richard shook hands with his uncle, bade him wel- 
come in his usual quiet way, and then came over to 
me, smiled down into my eyes aud kigsed me—kissed 
Agatha too. 

I wondered a little, he is commonly so reticent and 
undemonstrative. It seemed like asserting a claim 
upon her. I saw, Victor start, redden, and then the 
eyes of the two young men met. I think they 
measured each other in that long, steady look, But 
in a moment Victor was humming « tune under his 
breath, a smile that was almost contemptuous came 
upon his handsome face, and Richard sat down at the 
table, looking rather stern and abstracted, 

A shadow had fallen upon us all. 





will be drowned—they will be drowned! Oh, how 





Joho and Richard talked of S:amboul and oriental 
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[THE LOCKET, | 


customs; Agatha sat silent, sometimes blushing 
rosily under, V‘ctor’s eyes, 

After tea Victor sang a gay French song, ina very 
clear, mellow voice, and I noticed that Agatha lis- 
tened with that rapt look which I had seen on her 
face when she was watching the clouds, or the sea 
when there wasa high wind. Atthe second chan- 
son I stole out. I wanted to be alone, to collect 
my vagrant thoughts. But there was Richard beside 
me, 

“Who ie he?” he asked, sharply. 

“This young man? I only koow that he came 
on with Doctor John. I suppose he can answer for 
him.” 

“Pshaw! Answer for him! It is like John 
Rivers! He might have picked him upin the streets 
of Paris. For he is French, of course.” 

“He happened to say that his mother was a 
French woman, It was at Stamboul they met. John 
saved his life, and he is very fond of him,’ 1 said, 
faintly, for there was something very disagree- 
able about Richard’s rarely aroused displeasure. 

His face grew darker and darker. 

“ Aunt Mary, this man is to make trouble between 
Agatha and me!” 

“Oh, Richard !”” 

“Can’t I see it?’’ he said, passionately—* see his 
handsome eyes follow her—see her flusi: and tremble 
allina moment? Auntie—auntie! I wish he had 
drowned out there on the reefs!” 

“ Pray don’t talk so, Richard!” I said, in real 
pain, 

It was dreadful to hear such wild words from my 
composed, quiet Richard, my steady boy, who had 
never given me & moment’s uneasiness in his life. 

“And Agatha was growing so sweet and docile,” 
he faltered,. beginning to walk back and forth. 
* Only last night ; 

His voice grew unsteady, and he stopped. 











“Don’t vex yourself for nothing, Richard! Is it 
likely that she will forsake you so easily—you whom 
she has known and loved all her life ?”” 

“Ab! is not that like a girl? I don’t knowa 
woman’s heart—you can guess—yet it seems to me 
very likely. Can she see his handsome face, and 
those graceful ways of his, and listen to his voice— 
did you notice how sweet and gentle it is? Auntie, 
it’s all over with me.” 

He walked up andgdown silently, This Victor 
was handsome—there was a nameless fascination in 
his words and ways; and Richard was tall and 
strongly made, and. his face, though intelligent and 
honest and very pleasant to wise eyes, was not 
handsome, But he was as good as gold, and true 
and trustworthy to the core. 

“Well, auutie!” an intensely weary look, sad to 
see, settling down upon his young face, “ if it is to 
be so, I suppose I can bear it. Men have borne 
things as hard and not died, But, auntie, Doctor 
Rivers is come back to marry you!’’ 

“Richard!’? I said, hastily. ‘You are full of 
fancies to-night. If he did not care for me years ago, 
do you think he would come back to me now, when 
I’m old and plain and faded ?’’ 

“Old and plain and faded!”’ taking my. face in 
his two hands. “Auntie, did you ever look in the 
glass? And when youare fifty your sunny spirit will 
shine through still! What I say is true, Will you 
take bim, I wonder?” 

““No, indeed! I have my own little pride. Nay, 
you will have to keep me, aud when I get to be an 
old woman I shall sit in your chimney-corner——” 

“And if Agatha deserts, we two will still live to- 
gether, and be merry old folks.” 

But for all his cheery words he could not hide his 
pain from ime. ; 

Our company has beguiled us into living in a holis 
day fashion that bas a novel charm. Meals at all 





- hours,, picnic, dinners and teas, moonlight sails and 
‘ drives, are the new order of things—very pleasant 


after the routine of our household. The weather, 
too, bas been perfect. The year is dying in beauty. 
The wind had torn the leaves from the trees and 
piled them deep in every hollow, the bare limbs stand 
out in all their delicate tracery against the brilliant 
autumn sky. %: 

Midsummer never knew lovelier halcyon days 
that have fallen upon this late autumn season, Tho 
mellow afternoon light bronzes the meadows and the 
wide pastures that stretch away to the foot of the 
long hills. Along the pleasant roads that wind by 
the water-courses and througn thick coppices a 
few red poppies and the bluc snccory yet linger, and 
here and there a maple not yet disrobed bends over 
the path and drops its vermillion and gold at. our 
feet. Day. after day the sea is of an intense sap- 
phire blue, and as clear and bright as s mountain 
tarn. . 

And so the days fall one by one into starry nights, 
and the nights round into delicious mornings. ‘This 
gipsy life and the fine weather and the gay 
are doing me good. Youth is well enough in its 
way, but this elasticity is something better. I don’t 
covet even Agatha's freshness and spirits. ‘The girl 
is a perpetual surprise, a perpetual charm. Once I 
said a word of caution. “* 

“Oh, ‘auntie, let me be!’ she cried, impétuously. 
“T never had any girlhood till now. I will be happy 
just this little blessed time, aud then I'll sober down, 
and ‘marry Richard, and be, oh! just as steady and 
quiet as he likes!”” And here she.came and hid her 
face on my shoulder and cried a little. 

Another time I should bavé givén ler the sympathy 
she wanted; but now I said: ‘ 

“ You mean to marry Richard, then ?’’ 

A look of strong repulsion crossed her face, 

“Tthink he is very much in earnest about it,” I 
said, gravely, “Richard is not one to take up a fancy 
lightly, or abandon it readily.” 

She shuddered a little. ' ‘ 

“ Oh, I know how inflexible he is!” 

“ And how good he is; I] hope?” 

* Y.e-a!. But do you know, auntie, I think he con- 
trives to make himself singularly disagreeable, spite 
of his goodness ?”’ 

“T know I have often heard you find fault with’ 
Richard without good cause.” . 

“Now she is going to be a cross auntie and scold,’ 
chi: Agatha, counting the wrinkles on my fore- 
head with her tapering forefinger, “She is as geutle 
and meek a little woman 4s you'll find, but you 
mastn’t say a word against Richard Hanley, Now 
say that Richard is cross and wilful, and as set as a 
post, and as bard as flint——~” 


“Stop!” . 
" ‘And as good and generous and ‘truehearted and 





affectionate as he can be,'all the same. Only you’ve 
got to go his way, if you see any of these things, 1 
think he is like some of the grand heroes we know— 
very mighty ia their way, but very uncomfortable to 
live with. Now, for instance, as Parson Ellis says, 
an indomitable will that bears. down everything in its 
resistless course, and a reticence that shuts up every- 
thing in one’s own heart and never so much as leaves 
a crack where you can peep in, are splendid ities 
in a great soldier or statesman; but I think I’d prefer 
that my husband wouldn’t be quite so obstinate, and 
would let me go in and out at his heart as J liked, 
and see all there is there; and I could forgive a good 
deal of rubbish, and perhaps help. him to set it to 
rights, Why, bless you, auutie, Richard doesn’t 
want a helpmeet. He's all right. He just wants a 
little, sweet, dove-eyed woman, whose will is insepar- 
able from my lord’s and whose miud is a sort of 
mirror to reflect himself.” 

‘You exaggerate everything, Agatha. Don’t you 
know the sternest of men are influenced by a woman’s 
gentleness? Aud do thiak, my dear, how rare and 
how reliable these grand qualities are that you admit 
for Richard.” 

“ That's just it, auntie. He is a great steady rock 
to you, and you are tired and weary with the world’s 





battle, and you like to leanon him and trust him— 
he’s a very city of refuge, But Ll! Why, if I were 
bound to sueh a rock 1 should beat myself to pieces 
against it. Don’t laugh at me! When Richard has 
talked to me about your life, I have felt as though a 
great, hard, impassable wall were growing up around 
me—and more ‘ately than ever.” 

“ Agatha, I hope, Victor Richmond has nothing to 
do with this feeling,” I said, impulsively, 

She looked at me a moment, growing crimson. 
“You abuse my confidence. You ought not tc 
speak to me so!’’ she said, in her haughtiest, coldest 


ne, ’ 
And ‘then she swept out of the room, with a 

tragedy-queen air, that I could have smiled at if my 

trouble about her liad not been so very serious. 








Quick to repent was Agatha always. She was un- 
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bappy till she found an opportunity to drop s word 
into my ear, and then her face cleared. As. if to 
atone to us both, she went to drive with Richard 
that afternoon. 5 

We sat in the porch and watched them off—Victor 
and.J. A moment’s silence, after the carriage wheels 
rolled away, and then I said ; 

“ They are a noble-looking pair!” 

He turned upon me quickly, his keen dark eyes 
alive. 

“ Why do you associate them fn that way?” 

My answer was ready; 

“ Becanse we believe and hope that Agaths will 
marry Richard.” . 

Slowly the colour faded out of his face, Did it give 
him so much pain? 

a “= engaged " aii po ages 

“No; there is no promise upon Agatha’s 

He drew a quick breath, ; ' 

“ Then he has no claim upon her?” .. ) 

“ The claim of long love and devotion only ; but” 
—I looked at him, and went on—“I hope most ear- 
nestly that no one will interfere to question that 
claim—that no one will, to gratify a passing fancy, 
do wrong to a love so deep and true ag his,’’ 

He looked up, his dark eyes blazing, . 

“ And phy shosld not another love be deep and 
truealso? ‘Why must it bes passing fancy? Miss 
Stanley, I don’t care to have any disguises, I thank 
you for the information you have given me, and I 
tell you frankly I mean to win iflcan. I 
think Heaven will bless her, even if she marries me. 
If I had known such a woman in my youth I might 
have been a better man.” ‘ ! 

“Had you not your mother?’’ ‘ 

‘My mother cried and prayed herself into Heayen 
before I could : her name.” 

“And you have not known any other saintly 


woman P” de 
A mocking “smile illuminated the dark 


“One!” 
face, id) i Bi 

“At any rate,” I cried, with a childish burst of 
tears, “if you.are not a good man, you shall not have 
our Agatha,” ’ 

“Good! my dear. What is it to be good?, Togo 
to church on_ Sunday, ee. the commandments, and 
do good to the poor, as Mr Richard does ?_ I do so 
much, 

a face took on its worst expression as he said 
this. ' 

“But Richard believes, and you” 

“ Believe very little—I did not believe in any man 
till I knew Doctor John, nor in any woman till I 
came to you. If Mr, Richard had been in, my place 
he would, have been a worse scoffer than I.” 

“ You don’t understand Mr, Richard. Pardon me, 
I don’t. think you can understand him,” I replied, 
with rising indignation. ; 

“I think I do, Miss Mary,” he said, with a gentle- 
ness that disarmed me. ‘‘No one can admire such 
qualities as he possesses more than I, Be easy! I 
shall not be hard orrelentless with Agatha, I shall 
not undertake to clip off and hedge in and train toa 
set standard her luxuriant nature; but it shall have 
room to unfold and develope, as life and life’s love 
and pain shall let it. Her life shall not be what her 
father’s has been, if I can help it,” 

“ And what is that?” 

He looked at me keenly. 

“A mistake! A woeful mistake at the outset, 
that set all wrong. But he has borne the punish- 
ment and was never so well worth loving as to-day.” 

“Tt is a curious tie that binds you two together,’’ 
I said, to escape my embarrassment, 

Victor smiled. He can certainly be very winning. 

“When I woke from the delirium of fever I saw 
Doctor John’s kind face looking down at me, Friends 
and nurses had fled, but Doctor John remained. 
After that, I studied him somewhat curiously. A 
man of forty, whom the world has used somewhat 
hardly, yet who has kept himself simple and uncon- 
scious as @ child, who is neither selfish, nor cynical, 
nor hard! Was not that worth seeing ?” 

You see this man liked Doctor John, and I believed 
there must be answering good in himself. All this 
time I have said but little about John. I think I have 
been afraid of indulging in foolish sentiment. But 
now, in my perplexity and anxiety concerning 
Richard and Agatha, I determined to speak to him at 
the first good opportunity, 

It came soon enough. 

Our young people went out sailing that very even- 
ing, and Doctor Jobn and I were left alone in the 
parlour. 

I lit the lamp, and brought the old-fashioned round 
table and got out my work. 

John drew an easy-chair tothe other side of the 
table and unfolded @ newspaper. 

Now here was just the opportunity I had desired, 
and yet I sewed and sewed, and he read the ‘news- 
paper,and the clock ticked, and that was all the 





sound in the room for an hour, and then I bethought 
myself that the children would soon be coming home, 
‘and I must begin. I looked up suddenly, and behold, 
Doctor Rivers was not reading at ail, but just look- 
ing at me. 

Not tolose.a moment I ssid, hastily : 

“Have you finished your newspaper? Because I 
want to speak to you.” 

He started, as if 1 had roused him from reverie. 

“What is it?” 

* About Richard and Agatha.’’ 

& ay you know how much Agatha reminds me of 

‘ou 


__.“ Ohy that'is quiteincredible,” I said, hastily; and 
into that momentary pause came a vision of a girl in 
all her morning brigttness. 

Could that girl and this quiet woman, 


sitting 
\gtavely sewing by the lamplight, be one ? and this 


sobered man the lover of thosedays? <Involuntarily 
I glanced up at John. His sweet, rare smile came. 
He bad always a way of reading my thoughts, and I 
was not surprised when he said : 
“Yes, the years have changed me more than you, 
You have no self-blame to bear, and I have been over 
half the world and met all sorts of harsh discipline, 


while you have stayed in your cosy corner and let 
your soul grow, but--J am sure :we have not grown 


apart, and ifi—Mary, dear, it is-not yet too late for us 
to be happy,’’ he, faltered. 

I got up, tcembling, half-sobbing, the old indigna- 
tion, the old pride, the lonely pride of a lifetime 
thrilling me, 

“ Oh, yes, it is twenty years too late!’’ I cried; and 
like one blind, I made my way. out of the room, 

a fod this was what came of my speaking to Doctor 
obn. 

One day, soon after this, Victor went ont early in 
the afternoon alone.. Night came, and he did not re- 
turn, We took tea withont, him, wondering why he 
did not come. . 

Agatha flitted about restlessly, a bright spot 
burning on each cheek, and nervously/alive to every, 
sound, Once she, started up, her eyes kindling. It 
was only Richard, who came in alone, looking rather 
pale and stern. 

“Have you seen Victor ?” I asked, 
wo sharp, half-smothered exclamation escaped 


im. 

Agatha looked frightened. Her eyes met mine 
beseechingly. Halfin answer to her, half because I 
was too worried to sit still, I got up and crossed 
over to Richard. My heart yearned towards him, and 
presently my hand found its way into his, He did 
not speak, but his fingers close hard over mine, 


,) And so We gat when, a few minutes later, Victor en- 
tered.* 


“T hope you did not wait for me,” he said, 
hurriedly, “I did not mean to be out, bat I lost 
something that I value, and I stayed a long time 
looking for it.” 

We all looked at him, surprised and interested, In 
a moment that interest changed to uneasiness, as 
Richard rose, his tall figure towering above Victor, 
and asked, sharply and shortly ; 

“Ts this the thing you lost ?”” 

Something glittered in the light. Bending nearer, 
we sawasmall gold locket, set round with jewels. 
Victor blanched to the lips. 

“You found it ?” he stammered. 

“TI found it, Is it your wife or sweetheart ?” said 
Richard, bitterly. 

But with those words Agatha sprang forward. 

“Let meseeit! It is ae right,” she cried. 

Richard dropped the trinket into her hand. I 
looked over her shoulder, and saw a haughty, hand- 
some woman’s face, thin scarlet lips, great brilliant 
eyes, full of pride and fire, a face to allure and con- 


uér. 
s As Agatha turned the picture towards the light 
Victor sprang forward, as if to snatch it from her, but 
controlled himself, drew back, and stood with set, 
sullen face, 

“Yes, it is Agatha’s right,” said Richard, catch- 
ing the movement, “ How dare you woo an innocent 
girl with another woman’s face in your bosom ?” 

Victor's face slowly reddened, but he was silent, 

“How dare you?’’ repeated Richard, passion- 
ately. 

“You are mad with jealousy, and not accountable 
for your speech; and you areina presence which 
you may insult, but which I respect,” Viotor said, in 
a low tone. 

Richard’s face whitened with anger. 

** A fine evasion !”’ he said, scornfully, “ But your 
French trickery shall not avail you. I may be jea- 
lous, but prove to me that you are worthy of her and 
Agatha shall be free to choose between us. But till 
you do so I will stand like arockin your path. Why, 
you may be an escaped convict for aught I know!” 

A half-uttered cry from Agatha drew all eyes upon 





her. She had taken a step forward, and stood now 


at Victor's side; sométhing in her attitude indescri- 
bably tender and protecting, her dark, soft eves bright, 
and the tremulous colour surging up to lips and cheeks. 

* You shall not insult him, Richard!” she cried, 
her voice vibrant and clear. “ He is alone, a stranger 
among us. Isit manly? Is it generous ?’’ 

“It is a new thing for you to accuse me of ungen- 
erous conduct, Agatha,” said Richard, unsteadily. 
‘* But that is no matter. “Let him’ prove his rigut 
toa good name—let him explain what is dark in his 
life.” 

Victor's face softened, and his voice was very 
gentle, as he turned to Agatha, saying: 

“To you I will give every explanation ; to his 
threats, not one.”’ 

Agatha’s face was triumphant, She looked as if 
she would dare and sufferanythingforhim.  Ricuard 
had made love to her all his jife, and never won such 
‘a look as that, In a moment her eyes fell upon the 
locket.. She grewa little paler assho said ; 

** Who.ie it ?”’ 

aaledly, but as ifthe words cost him pain, Victor 
said : 

“She was my wife! Ought I to have told you? I 
meant to some day. ButI could say no good of her, 
and she is dead. Then, too, 1 wanted to be sure of 
your loye first, to prove to you that I could be a good 
husband toa good wife—and somehow I feared that 
this. knowledge might keep you from me, If this 
was cowardly and wrong, that is all my sin, There 
is no other blame can fall to me.” 

A minute's silence, and then Richard said : 

“This may be true, but-——’’ 

Some sharp sentence was on his lips. I put my 
hand on his arm, 

“You, too! You, too, think me utterly selfish, 
That .is not, so,..1.am man enough to bear a dis- 
appointment, I hope. There is no need for me to tell 
Agatha how hard it will be. ‘If all the past years do 
not speak for me, I may as well be silent now. Agatha 
can choose between us,”’ 

Agatha glanced timidly up at him ; her sensitive 
face was alive with emotion, the old, steady, true, 
familiar affection struggling with this uew:delicious 
passion. She grew white and rosy. Richard watched 
her; with his earnest eyes, and Victor seemed to glow 
and tremble all over... _Instinctively she pat out her 
hand to John, like one groping for help. 

"Oh; father, father!” she cried. 

He drew her to his bosom, 

“T think you both forget this girl. Richard, do 
you think the past is nothing to her ?’’ 

Richard went up to her, with a step. 

** Agatha, I did not. mean to be ungenerous. I will 
go away, and never trouble you any mure.°’ 

He turned to. leave the,room, but Victor met him, 
his face alight. 

* No; I will go. Iam not good enough for Agatha. 
It is best that she should forget me.’’ 

Agatha, raised her face from her father’s shoulder, 

“You shame me, you two,” she said, with a beau- 
tiful glow. ‘‘It is I whaam selfish. Let me tell 
you how it is.” Her voice was low and faltering at 
first, but she went on. ‘* You were too generous to 
say I am false or fickle, Richard; yet Iam afraid I 
have given you too much reason to think me go. But 
I did not mean it, I think if it had not been for 
some things in my own nature,I might have made 
you happy. ‘This life of ours was so monotonous, 
my round of little duties got so irksome, that I have 
thought I would rather die than go on s0—have 
nothing to look forward to but the same quiet ways 
year after year. Your love could not reconcile me to 
it, and I thought it would be better for us to part; 
that I never could be happy in your way. But then 
you were so honest and tender and true that I 
thought it was my own restless heart, and | re- 
proached myself for my wickedness, This is the 
kind of conflict that has been going on now these 
three years,” 

John softly stroked her hair, and I could see that 
his sympathy was sustaining. 

** And lately,’ she continued, “I have been so 
weary of it that I thought I would give you the pro- 
mise you wanted, and try to be happy so. But then 
Victor came,’’ and now the flush on her cheeks 
deepened; “little by little, I began to'see what real 
life was, and the reasoning that I had used to reconcile 
myself to my life here seemed sophistry, and I began 
to think it would be wicked to marry unless I was 
sure for myself. But I amnot sure, I am sure of 
nothing.” 

After a moment’s pause, Doctor John said: 

‘*Let us wait a little, and when the rigit way is 
shown, each must be reconciled to the other. Richard, 
you don’t like me much, I know, but there is not a 
man living to whom I would more cheerfully give 
my daughter.” 

Richard softened, I think he has always fancied 
that John disliked him. 

“TI can wait,” he said. “A year or two more or 
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less need not count. Besurel can wait for what I 
prixe so much.” 

“ And Vietor shall have time to prove himeel/ a fit 
friend or lover.” 

‘It would be better that Lshonld.go,’’ said, Vietor, 
huskily. 

But Tabn did not heed him: or eet it down simply 
tos generous impulse. 

And now, under our truce, we were. quiet, if not 
happ 

We. e were close upon winter now. 

One or two sharp, {reste bad desolated the 
whole landscape. 

All the hollows were full of -water and the 
meadows reeking with fog, and day afterday the wet 
north-east wind continued to blow 

So we shut ourselves. up around s bright fire, and 
drew upon our own resources. 

Doctor John came. out brightly im this-dreary time 
—genial always, with s quiet, char humour, 
that threw a sunshiny cheer over everything he said 
and did. 

Victor was wonderfully companionable. 

I conld pot: wonder at his power over Agatha; and 
if ever a cynical, faithless word’ fell, or a*harsh 
judgment,or an irreverent allusion, Agatha’ s look, 
or her swift remonstranee, never passed anheeded. 
Ab, me! I saw how it must be. 

Here were ail my plans coming tonanght, and 
nature and providence asserting themselves in spite 
of me, 

It was « pleasant time to all except Richard.’ He 
was out riding from one-end a“ the hamlet ‘to the 
other~+for he had al John’s beneficent 
—often late at night, and coming home: utterly jaded 
and worn, 

At last one evening he came: in, not drooping,’ but 
eager and alert, 

* Are they all better ?” 

*‘ All saveone,” hesail, “A singularly interest- 
ing patient. I shall take you to’ see her to-morrow. 
She will not last many days.” 

The next-day the eagupiautie was brought to the 
door, aud at Richard’s bidding Agatha and I went 
ont for.our wraps. 

He had a way of making his. requests commands; 
but then it-was generally pleasant to obey them. 

* If your patient is solow, T should think it would 
do her an injury to have so much company,” said 
Victor, as he paced up and down the bit of a ‘lawn 
before the door. 

“*T will take care of ‘that,’” 

He put Agatha into the carriage. 

*I can’t understand your tating Agatha into a 
fever atmosphere,” said Victor, uneasily. 

The woman whom we are going to see is dying 
of consumption,” said Richard, coldly. “Do you go 
or not?” 

Victor sprang in after # moment's hesitation. We 
drovea mile or more beyond the fisherman’s cottage, 
before Richard drew the rein. 

It was a small, shabby house, now, in November 
weather, singularly doleful ; the surf broke solemnly 
on the shore, the eerie winds went wailing all about, 
and there were foretokens of winter in the chilly air. 
Inside the house, in its only room, there were dirt 
and disorder, But this we saw only with a glance, 
for the next moment the face on the pillow chained 
our thoughts. That impression I shall never forget. 

Such a wreck of womanhood! Her long black 
hair floating oat om the pillow, the red rose of fever 
on #ach hollow ebeek, the face wasted, haggard, and 
yet. in its undistinguishable beauty, strangely fa. 
wiliar. 

Looking at her, I wondered if there wag any depth 
of shame that she had not sounded. The large black 
eyes went over and beyond us all, and fixed with 
startling intensity wpon Victor. r glanced at him, 
He was deadly pale. Richard went to her side, 

” I told you I would bring your husband to see 

ou.’ 

She nodded assent, a gleam of light in her eyes. 

* Vietor!’’ she said, with difficulty. 

“ Vietor !” It wae Doctor John’s voice that echoed 
the name, his hand that clutched Victor’s shoulder. 
“ You spoke falsely to us, when you said your wife 
was (lead !"” Vietor never shrank from the hand Inid so 
roughly upon his shoulder, never turned his eyes from 
the face on the pillows. “ Speak !” 

Victor stirred, looked up. 

**Spoke fal Isely to you? Oh no! I believed her to 
be dead.”’ 

* And she is your wife ?”’ 

“She is my wife. Look at her. I lived with her 
five horrible years. There was no foulness with 
which she did not associate my name. Do you won- 





der that I-wanted this girl after her—to make me 
forget that hideous life ?—that I caught at @ hope of 
heaven—that I longed to taste a little peace—to 
know purity, and sweetness, and honour before I 
died ?” said Victor, almost fiercely. 


* Yon liked me wellenoughonce;” said the woman,’ 
with @ sullen attempt at reconciliation. “* The‘deetar ' 
saya we mast, beat peace botore I die.” 

an unatterable pathos in these 
words, in the sight of the poor creature, so incapable 
of rising to goodness: Qh, how rons ‘aud long she 
ndust climb! 
. You liked her once,” repeated Agatha; softly.’ 
She had been clinging to her father's -hand) ‘bat now 
she drew a step nearer to Victor. 
once, and now she is dying.’” 
Vietor cowened hie face. with his hands, and #sob 





shook him. 
* “You had bette® go now, wet ars two,”. -whispered |) 
Richard. \* But Agatha-is needed here.” 
id hour or two olvecwante Richard brought: her 
My datling girl!” |: | 


sleneodnente new spiritual beauty in* the pale 


two after, she came to me, » 

‘Auntie, I think I have # work’ to <do ae te om 
Richard ssys she is:move comfortable, and may ive 
several weeks,” |. 

* But, my lowe—Vietor:” 

A faint rose-colour caine to her cheeks, 

“He has taken lodgings sv one ofthe fashermen’s| ating 
and only comes when she asks to-see him. And my}, 
father will go with me," 

Agatha grew very fast: dhe thdele dae; A few treet 'l 
and over the desolate sands hills came the’ slow 
tolting of: a| Dell, chiming in ‘with the solemn ‘an- 
them of the sea; and ‘then’ we kuew that the darkened 


had fallen on the house. 

 ganties? ‘said Richard, “ [ani gottig to accept 
the:appointment that’ was offered me the other day: 
I want to get away from here.” 

* After all that has happened.?’’ I asked. 

* That: cannot ets - any. She loves him ati 
and will love’ hiin’ a Ae may be right. 1 
could. never have laiphyaa 2 t ‘woman as he did. 
ant’ Molly; f+ shatt carry’ away with mo, in my 
mind, & picture of Agatha kneeling by that woman, 
and I shall hear her soft voice going over and Over 
those holy words that Me said. I neverknew their, 
meaning till then, and I have called myself a re- 
ligiows man for years.” “The steady voice ‘faltered 
for # moment, then he said,“ I have been defeated. 


won it. But I bope~ Agatha will yy, happy. I 
think I coud have made her happy,, tao 

“But, Richard, what shal] [ do without 720 Pp’. 

He only smiled quietly. “How is it that people. 
imagine ong love cau replaca another ? A week aiter- 
wards he left us abfe tly, 

We were a very quiet trio now, missing Victor's 
gebiality and Richata’s ‘Kind; sensible talk. But .ag 
the winter days went Agatha got back, so: much of her 
brizhtness that I began to thiuk there might ba hope, 
for Richard yet. She could hardly be sorrowing for 
Victor, I tiought. She was the girl of two, years 
before, and more, a sweet serevity shining through 
all her blithesomengs, the steady clear glow of a 
heart at peace. 

It was six months before we.sew Victor, 

He had left the, village after the funeral, aad 
none of.us knew snything of his whereabouts, 

At the end of this time | was walking along the 
road tewards home, when, all at once, there.he was 
before me in the path. 

“ How are you, Migs Mary ?” 

You know | never meant A like, him, ; ‘bat in; apite 
of that my heart leaped at the sight of the bonay 
dark face and the brights eyes. 

Tt was just a perverse impulse that made me answer 
him as [ did, 

“We are not qnite well, thank yon, Doctor Jahn 
has a touch, of rh+umatiem, and I am_ troubled with 
bronchitis, [ think it is the weather.” 

And I walked composedly on. 

He looked down at me, 

**You can be very cruel, you women,” he said, his 
eyes blazing. 

“*Cruel ?” 

* Ay, even a gentle affectionate woman like yon, 
Miss Mary—you, who ought to be;nursing, Doctor 
John’s rheumatism, and letting him dose your 
bronchitis, You know that be has never really 
loved any woman but you—that any dream that 
came between you two was only a dream, an illusion 
soon past; you know that he hae come back, .over 
leagues of ocean, drawn by the gracious remem- 
brance of you, to see if you could be magnanimous 
enough to forgive him, But you, you cherish your old 
grudge. your implacable, hateful pride; you, arerock 
and ice tohim, For my part I would not be such a 
woman.” 


* Yow loved her 


eas pice 


soul had pagsed, \Wa-‘were’alone now, and a shadow |: 


‘| came fi,’ came” 


I have’ set my heart ‘upon a thing and have not | 





‘ Was hein earnset ? ent very much likeit 
com 


poged - myself to 
It strikes ine,” Mt. pete "tliat you “have 
to do to bring your own love ‘affairs into order, ' 
ween Doctor Job 


oat ‘meddling bet obn and’ me, * 
are, T think, old enough to manage’ for ourselves, 
Anyhow, I shall pever marry Dostor Juh»,” Tadied, 
gratuitously. 

"And Jot mo w toh-making, "Tt 

“A me pe ‘ou ost match-mg ay 
lis The  foatah ueeat me marae avis has 

ow v 
perk Boa outly. “i But Ya ot 


hate yo it 
eecWhy on" Fou dit nid Ut" Agathe, "thea ?™ ho 
‘cried, his face kindling. “Yau. snow T au’ uel 
ito hete fron from o bate ip | know if aca: ; 


“ Come oo ath ion antl see. 
And so ol! led him home sad ia thé janie ‘hago 


Roc ‘i gu sR dettal os and then: efiruig, to 
aed DP wey, ono Sri ot ean 
Stet tpire ae ae ribs 


tea grids 0 oo a ed on — 


marr ae 


the old 


‘She: did. not saya word that aight ; but « day of Ay 






“ og a 
Agatha = eet git be” Bic eo aad 


|Poknted — Ron te bed —pa ed Yon can ae pater ie.” 


Bat at moment the door o and A 
ont wee Phir oreo soe 
cheek ins h hand D his shou 
bear hb, sii ee «ah said) in oer 
clear, Toate sade? ac f Te no Th: death ay y se 
And I want you yon are clad you gud oy 
Mary. er eal 3 Ry need Pog shake your head 
You’ ve oe eet twas 
110 wy his ea oF iadae be nihy poste — \pr not 


at all. You eanth ou. 
things: con yw ncataTaad ‘ot Whites” aris 
elements fought Padme you,” 

“* Well, don’t boast ever me,” Hine 

Agatha was ane on an April da: y, but Sm 


not an April'face 
No tears’ di * her “look of joyful confidence, 
though I cried like Mrs. Nickleby. 


‘Jobu and I feral our slippers ‘after her oa hack, 
‘ahd watched with all oar~éyes for the last glithee 
of our darling’s face as the carriage whirled. aru, 
the corner, 

There she was, kissing her hand to us, and, I have 
m9 doubt, crying, at last, 

‘Now we went into the empty home nest, wiience 
our young birds had all flown—only Juhn and f. But 
it @fd not seem so lonesome, after all Did I'téll you 
T had changed my mind? 

Done What T said { never would, you know. ‘And 
Victor took to himself ‘thé credit, and exulted wildly 
\so long as he was with us. 

A decade of years has worn away 

Agatha never says she is happy, bat her letters are 
foil of sunshite. 

Richard'is rich and famous. You may see him 
any day ia Bond Street, tall and aot ff and westing 
gold spectacles, an carrying a gold-h cane ; 
he has grown oli! quite fast, perhaps because, though 
fame and fortane await him ,abroad, he bas no love, 
and no home pleasures to fill up the idle hours. But 
ne has « fing dignified, presence, and a certain stat-ly 
gallautry that wins the liking of dreaming young 
gitls, who’ weuld fain woo him out of his bachelor- 
hood. But I think that love is an idle name to him 
now. D. M. Gf. 








To ASCERTAIN THE WetcHr OF Live Stocx.— 
First see that the animal stands square, then, with 
a string, take his circumference just behind the 
shoulder-blade, and measure the feet and inches: 
this is the girth. Then measure from the bone of 
the tail which plumbs the line from the hinder part 
of the bullock, and direct the string along the back 
to the forepart of the shoulder-blade, and this wil] 
be the length. Then work the figures thus: “Sap- 
pose girth of the animal 6 feet 4 inches, length 5 
feet 3 inches, which multiplied together give 33 

square superticial feet ; and this multiplied by 23 
(the number of pounds allowed for each superficial 
foot of cattle measuring less than seven and more 
than five feat in girth.) make 750 los. When the 
animal measpres less than nineand more that seven 





IT looked up in amazement at the opening of this 





speech. 





feet in girth, 31 is the number of pounds for each 
superficial foot. If the animal measnred two feet 
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n. lengthy; ons multiplied ‘by’ 11 5 4 Lpint 


oe! gieicta eta have: a 


ire ok. ody 


ten sale ee, sede 





PAORTIA, ‘ 64 

Rarwire ard we Tay ego 
ta know big own,station, and to,atopthere,-  : 

Gan aéoll man have: & pret hi 

short man pieyer oF % tae 

“Tae a porate 8 
smooth face,” said.e spectator to 

replied.the j 


broaght in.” 


Ks roi 
ry. perhaps wae 
“A Catéaao ma 


D # fiddle piled Fa bi| fasot 
a lopking.} 
reat fo sm eons thet will sable them to. 


"h Ocoene 
—Phie 177th atinl 


ba cn eel raat i Sal ig ip Lt over with: 


othusisem, hae pate rer were sot Bar 
we. do not hear of-sny’ ae * 


va ivoring} 


telling on ae abe 
“ Didn’t +H cure you of it ¥ ete cxslngie pha 
eet aie Mises No,.T ¥ 
5. yon'a, Te Oy: me. nat. ma) & 


“AR 
married woman. your pardon. Arey 
*s' *6 Dida’ t' D tell fe Vm"'e 


er ge ee 


for bi im as follows :—“I g 
wp make szocts, gontoah ein, 
skedaddle.”” 

A DARKEY who" 
a creek ate 
just beh: ae X., 80 ee 
water and was asked tre bebe dig) he pe operared,: 


wisted and eaten rent Sate Howe. 


“ confounding”’'thé mosquito was tol 
that doubtless “the insectsare made hd ae ye Peat 
in view,” when he. replied, “ I,can’t eee.it, whether 
: is in view or not, at any Fate I don’t like the: end I 
eel,’* 

A PIAWO-TUNER accosts 5 deat old gentleman Bit- 
ting in hig porch, and. says; ‘ Good mosning, sir; I 
come to tyne yeurpiano.” Deaf.old gent: “Eh? 
didn’t understand what you said.” ‘#2 come to-tune 
your no.” ***¥ou -will: baye to speak louder ; I 
can’t hear what you gay,’ “I come. to. tune your 
piano!” “Oh! you come from Louisiana, did. you? 
hea that’s 


TOO CHEAP TO BE TRUB. 

An Irish gentleman relating someastounding feats 
of British bravery, in the Orimea,-was inquired of by 
a incredulous listener: 

‘* Paith, sir; if I might beso boultl, where did ye 
get yer intelligence ” 

“Sure, an’ I found it in the chape newspaper,”’ was 


the answer, 
"yor belave what ye seein the chape pub- 


‘Am’ do: 
lication’s ?” 

not, when.it’sia-gintleman as. prenta it?’ 
inquired Mo.” O'Shaughnessy. a3 

“Bekase,. by the, pewers, I .don’t think, they: can 
afford to prent.so much truth for so Untiaaneney' ye 

REFUSED Bessings.—* It's amazing,” said Deacon 
Green, “* How stupid we human beings are, little and 
big ; what worthless things we strive for, and what 
blessings we carelessly cast away. In some of 
Japan, when you go home from.a dinner, a servant 
is seut after you with ‘a box containing everything 
that was offered you at table, and that you refused. 
Ah | what ifsome day an angel comes after us to 
show us all the blessings’ that were offered to ns on 
earth, that we were too stupid, or too obstinate, or 
too. proud to:take ?” 

A FasutonaBie Accrpent.—She wasdressing to 
go away on the boat, which .was. approaching tlie 
wharf. Her hat. was. placed. .on.-the. bed upstairs, 
while she went below for something, ‘The hat was 
one of those elaborately trimmed affairs, surmounted 
by a huge wing, while cosily nestling among the 


1| s<Tid.jnstlike to anyon. a8 


of Baran | Fer 


oni 8, young) 


engaged-—-e 
in arp oa | 
. veneer sue | 


mecca 
scrambled. out, ofthe | | 


good; sit. down and: tell ‘us all about 


‘to the room the hat was gone !' “No one bgt ak 

fige | the, premises. .in the,meantine, After. a prolo 

search it: was found, ab seolow of, the stairs, w. _ 

it had-beew: family oot—and. the bird. 

. was riddlédand torn tps usey had mistaken 
bral the, geo nine article, aud, pi was but another 
vic 


to woman’s phonon. 
te otherday, when Sin anislododirgub cna broune 
tng opposite her’ 
aha se her the iroubly of 
= lint devyou: want 2” she demanded, FT 
a 
“ll pay your fare’ for you; ho pol 


y reali Ti 
tm 41” she v0 ase 
Se 


vot 
shocked "7 fiad fieasel a vine meant enn a in- 
“sy como She di mnlemee in no time, and 
has ever plone Silt wenairtna hat for, 
—————— 


_ ONL A beers WORK. 


“'Tis only a ifedey's work,” 
The m he aaa Bind and low ; 
Bile’e ot Inia do dowy his task 
In the golden noon-day glow. 


“Tig oalps ha ee vette e al 
To: 


teqve the 
When thé shatow shrunken alle, 
bn wenndene' in, the,early saheahe 


“Tis oplgia, half-day'awork ; 
The sickle must: rag tall, 
And thé*idlenéss’of ‘p 
©» Dat tighter its Wier thrall. 


“*Tie- onlys-half-day’s: worle ; 
"ET must leave my sheaves unbound, 
, And make excuse as best T may, 
For the grain-encuinbered ground, 


“Tis only a half: -day’s work.” 
Ah! questioning friend, what then? 
You forget that the Master wills, 
‘That seme shall be half- ~days’ men, 


Porget.that:the nail-torn hand 
Aside plucks thy kingly crown, 
To ather these sickles ¢rdpt, 
When the weary ones lay thein down. 


That He will complete the task 
"You all too weak'to bear; 

And the round of a perfect day, 
Shall.end with the Master’s share. 


BL. 


GEMS. 


Onerkrutness makes the mind clearer, give tone 
to thouglit, and adds grace und beauty to the counte- 
nance, 

Frank sincerity, though no: invited guest, is free 
to all and brings hie welcome with him. 

Tue human soul. is. hospitable and will entertain 
conflicting sentimentsaad eentradictory opinions with 
much impartiality. 

TRUTH is the suortegt and nearest way toour end, 
earring us thither in. straight line. 

TuE water that flows from a spring doesn’t con- 
geal in winter... So. those. sentiments of friendship 
which flow from: the heart camnot be frozen by ad- 
versity. 


Low messures, of feeling are better. than ecsta-. 


cies for. ordinary..life, Heaven sends ite rain in 
gently drops, else ‘the flowers would be beaten to 
pieces. 

Tus unknown is an ocean, and conscience is the 
empress of the unknown; thought, meditation and 
prayer, are the great) mysterious pointings: of the 
needle, 








A COBRESPONDENT, informs us that a letter wae 
posted at Scarborough on the 15th ef January, di- 
rected, in.a pecularly illegible angular stye to “ The 
Dramatic Society, Neath, Scotland.” ‘I'he envelope 





fiuery at the’side was s life sized bird. On returning 


bears, thefollowing marks:—‘ Try Beith.” “ Not 


held | savings banke of the: 


wee, mes: | theless bod 094 


‘for Beith,” “Try Perth.” ‘No such society in 
Perth.” ‘‘ Try Bath,” * Not for Bath.” “ Try Meath, 
Ireland.”’ “Not known,”’..“Try Heath Cottages, 
Elginy” ‘ Not for Heath, try, Leith, ” “Not known.” 
“Try Neath, viéGlouoester;,” The. latter route 
proved to be the correct one, and the letter wasi dul 


‘|;delivered, onthe 21st of January; at its. proper des- 
‘} nation, 


STATISTICS 


Tuk Notional Debt Commissionerereport; that on 
the 15th of January, 1876, their accounts eoert 
42,344,566. sending to the. or rho, na 74 

‘Gaued King aot 2 
A the oredit of the Post-office savings bank. 

‘total ‘henatteed which is ppwards ie, — 

jmore than a the.correspend period last yegr. 
| ohuNeta OF GERMAN ews te — The . total 
ae len th ofthe German milways .is stated at 27,010 
metres, with @ capital off 2,076,000,000: thalers. 
‘Of these 11, en og eS ave-private lines worked 
ith, a-capital of, 846,000,000 
mar Bis with a capital of 298,060,000 
\tbalers, are private lines marked by the State; 1,040 
ph algae Alsace-Lorraine, iat ay are Impe erial 
Yo. represent a capite 1000 
iting inate Slope a St tl Ol 

represen tal 0 thaters, 
\the lest'4,271 ‘kilometres’ belong to Prussia, 3)260' to 
Bavaria, nay to we vet 170 owe adi 993 to 
aeeaene gat Hosse- 


fhe ers 


- HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Lemoys tan be preservedyby varnishing them. mith 
a solution.of shallaciin aleghol. Pheehin of shotiae 
formed vis, emily removed by rubbing the frait ia the 
hands. 

Scorc# Séovgs.--Four pounds of fyur, one oynep 
jand a.quarter of cream of tartar, two.oanees butter 
jor Jeard, three-quarters of an ounce soda, oneounce of 
sugar, one ounce of salt. Rub iuto the flour the other 
ingredients, and make the wliole into « proper con- 
lsifteavy with either sweet.or batter-milk. Bal ine 
\quick ovon,. 

| Scores Suor? Barap.—Rab one:pound of butter 
jand twelve ounces of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, 
with the’ hand; into two, pounds of flour, and makeit 
into a frm paste with, four eg g85 Bullit out to twice 
the. thickness of a penny-picee; cat it into rouad ov 
jaquare cakes, noteh the sdges, put slices of candied 
\peel, and strew some carraway seed on the top, and 
bake them on iron plates ipo Warm oven. 

QueEn. or Puppiyas.-Soak; o pint of bresd- 
crumbs: in boiling: milk, and she yolke-of four eggs, 
wali beaten, and. sugar to taste. Bake ina pie-dish; 
when cold spread jam over the top, and over the 
| whites of four eggs; beaten to.a. firm froth, with four 
 gblespaontelacot white: sugar; put into the ovenand 
,bake a very light brown, Flavour with essence of 
vanilla or lemon. 


a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus year, forthe first time, the Russian theatres 
are to be allowed ta be open throughout Lent. 

ALTHOUGH the climate of India has so far not 
affected the health of the Prince of Wales, those who 
surround him are not equally fortunate. 

Tak Harrovians have a rink. A company has 
opened. one, and the Harrow boys are allowed to go 
there, but only twice @ week, and at a time when 
other persons are excluded, 

Tus Prince of Wales, it. is.said, will visit Gibral. 
tar.on his wey from India, accompanied by Lord 
Napier of Magdala, who will be sworn in as Governor 
of Gibraltar, and thence proceed to Eugland on leave 
of abserce, 

In oycles.of 21,000 yeara the earth has been through 
alternate periods of unusual heat and cold, either of 
which ‘is said by the scientists to superinduce on 
its surface an entirely new and different set of 
animals. Fortunately we are not yet at the close of 
such a cycle. 

Since the Surrey County Cricket Club have se- 
eured Kennington Oval ground upon a long lease 
direct from. the Prince. of Wales, who owns the 
property, they have put a new park fencing round 
the cricket-field, and 3 mound is now being thrown 
up for the erection of seats to accommodate 200 
more members, and the executive are making altera- 
tions which will afford better accommodation for 
the public and improve the ground for cricket pur- 


i 





poses. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. |s 


Sammotettz.—1. There are many flowers that 
love, among them, the blue violet, myrtle and heliotrope. 
2. The lady should recognize the gentleman first, 

Wr ad E, J. M. vw be pai herself and also 
to the young man she professess to to. These 
flirtatious are often attended with et results. 

Axics.—Mohair is the hair of a variety of the common 
goat, famous for being soft and fine as silk and of a sil- 

very whiteness. It is not — anywhere but in the 
vicinity of Angora in Asia 

W. A.—Tell your young lady friends toes aon e t to 
be absent from the city some weeks, and ble to 
her it would give you pleasure to be ailow 
pond with her and ask her to.answer your letter, 

Fauxr G.—We cannot tell 730 how much these two 
youtig men care for you. It is not worth your while to 
go out of your way to meet them. If t are desirous 
of renewing their old friendship with you they will find 
away to make it manifest. 

VaLentivz.—As the girl is but thirteen old, me 
@o not see as there is anything you can ao ba but 
bes soul with patience for four or five years. I would 

1 a te attempt to engage the affections of so young a 


RY —No such process is known. The same results 
to the printed page would follow as to the copied letter 
and you are already familiar with the blurred appear- 
ance it has, The type-writing machine is found practi. 
cable and useful by some. lt may be worth your while to 
look into its merits, 

Leoxa.—You forfeit a claim on your husband for sup- 
port if you desert him ; but you have certainly, on your 
own showing, some cause to complain. Your husband 
ought to jeave father and mother and cleave to his wife. 
But you had beter not act rashly, Many things are 
worse than a mother-in-law, 

C, W.—Puy no attention to what your Jady friend ga : 
and be distrustful of such friendship. We suppose 
people who object to the difference in your ages think 
that a man and his wife ought to be born the same day. 
If you are twenty, you are too old to pay attention to idle 
gossip and nonsense like this, 

Brett Suitrn.—No indenture of apprenticeship or other- 
wise executed by a minor of age is binding upon auy per- 
son after they have arrived at the age of 21 only for such 
peaten of the term of apprenticeship he or they may not 

ave fulfilled agreeable to the terms cf the indenture 
previous to their arriving at the age of 21. 

Zxro.— We do not remember any instance of such a 
tablet as you describe, nor are we aware of Shakespeare's 
coffin having been thus covered. The custom of deposit. 
ing records in corner stones is comparatively modern. 
The ancients resorted to the more durable engraving on 
the stones. 

Hein B.—A man marrying person who has declared 
himself or herself a ay mn pay or to his or her obtaining 
his or her discharge from such declaration by the court, 
renders any property that may accrue to them by such 
marriage liable to theestate which is vested in the trustee 
if not secured by a deed which prevents it being so for- 
feited, 

Loving Wirz.—You are evidently a loving wife, and if 
what you believe is true—that is to say, if your husband 
can just as well arrange his busiuess so as to be with you 
more, and you make him fully understand that it is only 
your affection for him which prompts you to make this 
request, we cannot doubt that as soon as he can make it 
couvenient he will comply with your wishes. 

Veritus.—This is rather a bad state of things, to be 
sure. But suppose you i for one year, letting him do 
all the quarrelling himself, without any encouragement 
or help from you. We think in that timo he will tired 
of it, If he speaks cross to you, answer him back with a 
sweetness which in time will melt his stabborn heart. 
aw your husband, ‘f he is a poor one, and make the best 
of him, 

Fivz Years’ Reaper.—Why not ask permission to call 
upon the lady at her home? Afterward, if you desire her 
company toa place of amusement, it will be perfectly 
proper to ask her toaccompany you, If you are going to 
church and know that she remains at home because she 
bas no escort you can with perfect propriety ask her to 
allow you to escort her there. 

T, F.—We do not see wherein you were to blame, and 
the explanation given by you should be quite sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable person, However, if the young 
Indy does not choose to correspond with you, or to con- 
tinue your acquaintance, there is no alternative but to 
wait patiently, as time and patience often work very great 
changes in the feelings of people, We suggest that you 





neither trouble her with your correspondence or presenc® 
or a time, 
Toap.—We 46 not approve of girls allowing gentlemen’ 
too much familiarity. Unless you are engaged’ to ‘the 
right to refuse to kiss —s os ai 
not upon , at gh 
seh wae tos 
you were ra 


and who knows no more than they inform h 
matter. And furthermore a man — 
trusted with the lities of 
who cannot th ane out himself in poem 
course Moy tho. lady how she is likely to 
™m 


in. 4 


rcahididh 
sons, then SE) or yo ea sans topanett en-' 
nego ee ene mm oe aproveseah in the 
Net eof many cou o Provided always wey that 
not led ‘sad v0 Gor with the Wy Neorg dp An 

way: should not a wife: 


Ee 


iT there is 
ea meal 


ADRIFT, . , . 
Oarless, rudderless, 1905 as 
It had rodderiens, end and forlorn, 
An empty bot on the waren ves afloat, 
Tom d-locked haven it came to me, 
In the cold morn: 


grayota 
And on thwarts and bulwarks and timbers worn 
I vainly sought what its name might be. 


A shrunken cask and a patch of en 
cant a tiny ribbon ot faded blue. 
~1 Heaven knows how, in a splint of the 


Were’ ‘the sole mementoes of ship or crew. 
Whom had it borne, and of what avail . " 
Had its shelter been in the sweepi eer ? 

Were the queries that out of my 


ping its rope from some lighthouse drear, 
hiftless ota Giga andar” 
Had it floated afar from 


Or what sadder story of wreck = ae hock 
Of lingering days on the boundless 
Might be told. by the ribbon within hand P 


"Twas a woman's ribbon—a love-knot tie 

That perchance had circled a round, fair mtivent, 
Whena chipsrories few their fortunes th 

To oe Mi and the fates in this battered 


boa’ 
Did they see the young head droop and die 
a the friendly sail drew out of the sky 
‘o svatch them up from the waves remote ? 


as brightened her smile with the rest, when 


a as firm deck, with a joyous thrill, 
They bade tarewell to this dame shel 

And left iv to driftat the wild waves’ will? 
Alas! poor, wandering wait of the main, : 
How yain are my questions, how more than 


of 
Loveys or other 
about in com aril uae 
pa’ 


vain 
The fancies that linger and vex me still! 


I push thee again through the breakers’ roer ; 
give thee again to the deep mid-sea ; 
But this faded shred of the wonistiod or dead 
Shall ever abide as a friend with me; 
And oft will my sad eyes haunt it o'er 
wo = wild waves plead on the sounding 


For shipwrecked mortals far out at sea. 
N. D. U. 


Mark, a widower, with two children, would like to 
correspond with a domesticated lady about eighteen or 


twenty. 
Tom, twenty, goodglook ing. fond of home, wishes to 
a good looking young lady ; has a mode- 


correspond with 
rate income. 

Sam, twenty-one, dark, considered good looking, with 
& moderate income, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about eighteen; he expects to receive some 
money when of age, 

fA. K., eighteen, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, domesti- 
oii wishes to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony, 

Brrrua, eighteen, medium height, fresh complexion, 
dark eyes and hair, of a cheerful disposition and well 
educated, wishes to correspond with a steady young manu 
about twenty-one, 

Fanti, nineteen, medium height, dark but pretty and 
well educated, cheerful, happy temper and very fond of 
housekeeping, wishes to correspond with a fair young 
gentleman. 

M.A. 8., seventeen, medium height, dark hair andeyes, 
cheerful, domesticated and fond of home, wishes to cor- 
respond with a good- looking young mau, who is fond of 
home. 

Freep L. by—Annie, seventeen, tall, rather pretty, 
amiable, loving and thoroughly domesticated, good tem- 
pered, and has money for both. 

Cuakiiz by—Kate Lennox, ‘ei hteen, medium height, 
- complexion, dark brown air, loving and affec- 

onate, 

Anng, twenty-eight, medium height, dark hair and 
would like to correspond with a widower with a view to 
matrimony; must have a trade; uo objection to one or 
two children, 

Makrrtua, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair and gra 
eyes, a dressmaker by trade, *wishes to correspond Fith 
ayoung man with a view to matrimony; respondent 





= 
ate tall and ieee lememieiennianene & caxpenter 


aT i 


ae se carat ceili ae Keto gor 


Leong, twenty, medium height, very loving and fond 


Go hear fom Peyoe, hn foe she fit alt apd _— 


he requires. 
- B. T., thirty, 8in., wishes to corres: with a 
ing young le, of an amiable dis. 
and will make 


fond of home who bas some means 
mo twenty-one, netita 


a Wind io loviae as ance a clerk preferred. 


SSS ee 


ca ke to oor 
would make 


— wel eduosted 
of her own ; 
P ies ie 


preferred. 
EL gid Youne aR, potion height on bura hair, 
tair co fnflextol c ’ 
Papaun teiae 2° a do i beam ae” =a 
with & to imatrimony, 
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he uf 
thm a sea 
Le fight blue ¢ syes, curly ha, hair, ‘fait ne dominion, one 


See ee 
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byrrra Revervan ;" 


PL eh baa clin ei 


Pandan Grichen bpidiuinen, eighteen, fair hair and 
complexion, gray and domesticated ; by—©lara 
H., medium ui height, dare domesticated, 
ann Py oe i a i ' ; 
considered handsome, toroughly domesticated 


tair dost tan > 
by—J. B.. tall, fa joomplasion, ark brown éyee 


J. by~Amielia, fair, gatos A od ta) Pega 
thoroughly domesticated, accomp’ 
italian wa music, 

‘Lovise Litt by—Alfred J. B., twenty-one, medium 


height, fair, well educated, speaks 
ae ney for a number ot years on the Continent au 


weet ea took mame 


Engineer. 
A. P. by—Mabel, twenty- alady both by birth 
aud education, and “Twenty-three, a lady 3 of ped thou- 
sand pounds. 

Noma and Brawcus by—Lewis ‘and A ne, two 
young friends. Lewis is nineteen, medium height, dark, 
and would prefer Nora. Augustine is t “three, 
medium heigns an ont oy and would Egetos Augustine. 

Auice by—Fred, an artificer in the Boyal Navy, 
niueteen, 
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Avr the Back Nompzns, Parts and Votumas of the 
“Lonpon ReapDER™ are in ie and may be had at the 
Office, 334, ~ rag a will be sent to any part of the 
United Ki Three-halfpence, Hight- 
pence, and Five Bulltincs ex ea Bigttqenss each, 

Tax' Lowpow Reapse, -Post-free, Three-halfpen 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Hightpeace, 

Everrsopr’s Jousxat, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 


e"s Now Ready Vou, XXV. of Taz Lowpow Reapzs, 

Price 4s, 64. 
wanne. the Tris and Inpsxto Vou XXY., Price Ous 
NY. 


NOTICE.—Part, 155 (Fesrvarr), Now Ready, Price 
gixpence, post-iree Eightpence, 

N. B.—CorrgsPoNDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR LetraRr 
2: ad Eprroz ory “Tus Lompox Beapas,” 33% Sveand 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
seripts. As they are’sent to us voluntariiy, authors 
should retain copies. 
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